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0 VoL. 15. DETROIT, MICH., JANUARY, 1900. No. 89. 
9, 
Mr. Gunther writes that in their malleable 
h A Spring Lifting Hook. department the spouts on the melting fur- 
Vs In our September issue John Gunther, naces are nearly level with the floor, and in 
ys foreman of the gray iron department of the order to empty the ladles into the molds the 
, Walter A. Wood Harvester Co., St. Paul, ladles must be elevated six inches above the 
Minn. showed some of the methods in vogue position occupied while receiving the metal 
a at that plant, for conveying material from: tie cuamneS. With a ladle bolding 
m- Among other things Mr, Gunther mentioned sufficient iron to pour three couplers the 
ht first mold is poured with the ladle at the 
ire same height at which it leaves the furnace; 
2c—sial rhen the second mold is reached the ladle is 
dob tte. pebyiaaee ai : 
nd ae Te ht Se with the aid of the spring-hook raised three 
“ze | ; inches, and an equal distance when the third 
ad 2 lo and last mold is reached. Without the aid 
~ | | | of this spring-hook on the trolleys, through 
on. 311 |L. | which all iron and material is distributed, 
z | ) 6 the first mold would have to be poured from 
4 3| | ieee such a height, as would likely cause the 
28 3| iain | metal to scatter and cut up the gate, result- 
3 <| le -214 ing in more or less dirt finding its way into 
ae wm | it | an the casting. 
in. | f Hiri; | [° In the gray iron department of the same 
oa | q; f | | omme company, the spring-hook is used for the pur- 
cae ] TT cabee ia : ascnaiiissiacagalin pose of aiding in the emptying of the mixing 
) | ET “% ladle which holds enough metal to fill three 
= 1{t_ ; sya of the ladles in use on the trolley tracks, the 
nt =| | U =m >) a= latter having a capacity ef about eight hun- 
van. iH Wie | | val dred pounds each. These spring-hooks can 
1elt- | Ms | be made of different lengths to suit height of 
re | >| | fay me Heel | | tracks or other conditions, and heavy or 
age. > | \ light to correspond with the amount ef iron 
oo | | UJ | , Oy they are expected to carry. In the present 
ne Lif ch era ah eee instance the springs are made of. sufficient 
| | 5 ae | | strength to just counterbalance the weight 
bw | of the ladle when empty. In pouring, those 
“ = —_ who are performing this operation also raise 
the ladle when this becomes necessary. 
pre Overhead tracks should always run past 
ie a spring hook in use on their trolley tracks, the cupola or furnace, so that in case the 
with by which a ladle could be raised or lowered cupola tender fails to stop up the tapping 
within certain limits to conform to the hight hole, one ladle can follow another, which 
of the mold. A great many inquiries having cannot be done on a stub track. In the con- 
been made concerning this, the author has_ struction of overhead trolley tracks, curves 
What kindly forwarded us a blue print from which should always be used in turning corners, 
» give we have reproduced the annexed illustra- turntables being not only too slow in opera- 
O. tion. tion, but also unsafe. 
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Think Before You Close Your Flask. 


BY LI H. PEARCE. 


I have heard a great deal said, and read 
deal the 
molders shortcomings, and. while I am free 


a great more, on subject of the 
to admit that we can all stand improvement, 
still all 
black as we are painted. 


Thomas D. West in his Text Book says, 


things considered we are not as 


“Perfection in molding can only be reached 
trifles, close at- 
tention to small things, together with the 


through rigid attention to 
exercise of good judgment.” 

Trifles neglected leave chances to be taken 
which is where luck comes in. Trusting to 
luck is like a lottery; you can win, but the 


chances are that you will lose. 








Fig. 1 The Foundry 


After have lost a casting one 


else can always tell you where you were in 
error, the 


you some 


after you have already located 


trouble yourself. 
I seldom wait until a lost to 
point out an error likely to occur, but sev- 


eral days 


casting is 


ago I gave a pattern, like Fig. 1, 
told him that I 
casting made from it. 


to a young molder, and 


wanted a 

I happened to be near when he went to 
cut his gate, which he cut as in Fig. 2, leading 
the iron into the mold on one side, thereby 
filling up the pocket A before the pocket B 


received metal, causing the green sand 


any 
core to give way to the pressure of iron and 
ruining the casting. 

\s the casting was small and in no hurry, 
[ said nothing until he went to pour it. 
I told that 


Then 
him after it was shaken out | 
should expect him to explain the cause of 


its loss, 


Hie looked rather cheap when ‘he brought 


it to me with the remark that it should 
have been gated at the end. 
One moment’s forethought would have 


told him this before he cut his gate, and had 
it been a rush job his lack of thought would 
probably have caused a delay. 


I7-=_— 


UGreéensaud 














The Foundry 
” 


Fig. 2 


My old boss had a motto that is still green 
in my mind, and I believe it well to repeat 
it. After a heat was off he would make us 
cubs bring him all our bad castings and tell 
him why they lost. 
the right 
would explain it to us, 


were If we could not 
for our loss he 
but if we did tell 
him the proper cause he would say, “My boy. 
that is an afterthought and is very light 
compared with forethought, for an ounce of 
forethought equals hundred 


advance reason 


one tons of 





The Foundry 


Fig.3 
afterthought. Learn to 
close your flask.” 


think before you 

Good advice. 
by lack of In a jobbing shop 
is this especially true, for there is hardly 
any two jobs alike, and a molder must do 
some special thinking for each different job. 
Many times, if he would only remember his 
failures on jobs entirely different, but where 
the same principle was involved, he would 
be better prepared to make the piece before 
him. 


How many castings are lost 
forethought! 


Some time ago I gave a molder a pattern 


to put down that had a hole cored through 
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it. as shown in Fig. 3. Without thinking he 
When 
the iron was poured in it struck the core, 


gated it in the eye of the casting. 


washing it and causing a large hump in the 
bore. Next day we had a “rushed” job in 
the shape of a steam boat engine crank to 
turn out, and this same man molded it. 
Imagine my disgust when I found that he 
had cut his gate in such a manner as to let 
the iron strike the core, and washing it 
away, causing a bump that took over an 
hour to chip out. 

While speaking of the molders, I must 
say that they, as a rule, do as well as most 
other workmen, and I must not neglect to 
give the foreman his little pill to swallow, for 
we are often to blame more than our men, 
inasmuch as we will take great pains to in- 
struct the man on some point that he is well 
posted on, and neglect to tell him things 
that he is ignorant of. We are none of us 
perfect, and we should keep a sharp look out 
that we do not feel our greatness too much 
and neglect some of the trifles. I know that 
I for one make mistakes sometimes, and if 
you wish proof of it please look on page 93 
of the November FOUNDRY, and there you 
will see that I forgot to put my cores in the 
hub of that balance wheel. 


Uniform Metal. 


By R. H. PALMER, 


On breaking up some bad castings of say 
2 inches thickness one sees sometimes as it 
were two different kinds of iron in the piece, 
the lower half being dense, while the upper 
half will be more open, and the iron looking 
as though it needed something. Sometimes 
these effects may be neutralized by using an 
additional brand of iron. While I do not 
mean to imply the simple act of stirring the 
iron in the ladle would overcome the objec- 
tion and cause the two different layers to 
mix, I have always obtained more satisfae- 
tory results by having a ladle, that would 
hold some 800 to 1,200 lbs., under the spout 
of the cupola, tapping into this, and pour 
from it into the smaller ladles used for the 
side floor and bench work. In pouring 
heavy work it will be found that a good 
stirring up of the iron in the ladle will be 
very beneficial. 

In casting test bars I have often found a 
difference between them that surpised me, 


and watching a molder pouring I noticed 
him take the iron from the tapping ladle, 
carry it to his floor, skim it off, wait a min- 
ute or two, then pouring one, after which he 
looked at the iron another minute or two, 
and then poured the other. The consequence 
was, that the next morning when the test 
bars were broken, I went to him and asked, 
“Did you pour both of those bars from the 
same ladle?’ ‘Yes, sir.” 
the other?” ‘“‘Yes, sir.” 


“One right after 


No doubt the man was perfectly honest in 
his answers as he understood it. 

In waiting the length of time ne did, and 
pouring the second test bar with a duller 
metal, he was pouring the iron under alto- 
gether different conditions, and, as I ex- 
pected, there was a marked difference in the 
breaking strain of the two bars. The next 
day I had the molder take the metal from 
the tapping ladle, and cooling it to the tem- 
perature required for our ordinary work l 
stirred the iron with the skimmer, and he 
poured one, another quick stir, and then the 
other. On breaking these two test bars 
there was no such amount of difference as 
had previously occurred. 

While I am aware a great many foundries 
use a tapping or mixing ladle the majority 
do not. 

I have been told that English foundries 
have their cupolas so arranged that the 
iron as fast as it melts enters a covered 
tauk, from which the metal is then drawn 
instead of being tapped directly from the 
cupola. 


Cast Iron Dies. 


By R. I. CLEGG. 

Many who, like myself, have had the task 
of cutting steel tools for sheet-metal work, 
must have longed for a reverse process to 
the one described in a recent number of the 
“American Machinist”; where, it will be re- 
membered, an up-to-date molder got out a 
tine, clear cast-iron copy of a souvenir medal 

in short, instead of cutting a hob or die 
directly out of the solid steel, to use a pat- 
tern of wood, wax or plaster, and cast the 
tools. 

To a certain extent this is done very sue- 
cessfully, and being aware that the process 
is not any too well known, I send the fol- 
lowing particulars, gleaned from shops 
where such dies are in daily use. 
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These shops, by the way, manufacture metals as compared with zine, tin and sheet 
sterling silver ware, and it is noteworthy iron goods, where the immense quantity 
that the shop that sends out punch bowls for supplied at a narrow profit implies more 
battleships spends less on the simpler dies uniform styles and shapes. 


__Dish _ - Plaster Cast 
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American Machinist 
Fig. 6 

than another shop making water and lard A shop of the latter kind makes a pail 

papils, tin cans and the like. To be sure, in which the thin base is strengthened by a 

this is due largely to the profuse variety series of corrugations radiating from the 

fashion demands in articles of the precious center like the spokes of a wheel. 
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My attention was called to the die which 
puts in the flutes, and certainly it was a re 
markable job. The shop does have a drill 
press and a couple of lathes—only this and 
nothing more; the die, therefore, was an 
exhibition of cold-chisel planing. I took it 
for granted that a “force” was used in con 
nection with the die, but have sinee had a 
suspicion that, perhaps, that convenience 
might not have been in vogue there. If the 
die was carved out by the cold chisel, the 
two halves complete, I know of no tougher 
task, provided the time is limited. Sueh 
plain, straight work is easily milled; but 
first catch your milling machine, and, lack 
ing that, you must go back to more primitive 
methods. 

Information as to shop practice among 
jewelry firms and silversmiths is, as a rule, 
difficult to get; the Gorham Manufacturing 
Company, however, state as follows: 

“We do use many cast-iron dies in our 
business, and find the metal very useful, 
enabling us to make inexpensive dies to pro 
duce articles having general features that 
are quite plain, or that have little ornamen 
tation, and that of a soft character. But 
for the manufacture of spoons, forks or 
other articles to receive a higher state of 
orhament, where great force or pressure is 
required to produce the results, cast iron is 
totally unfit for the duty.” 

Ornamentation of a soft character ob 
viously means but slightly raised, or low 
relief, and without sharp lines. 

The J. B. & S. M. Knowles Company, 
makers of sterling silverware, through the 
treasurer, Mr. Burwell, inform me_ that: 
“We use cast-iron dies quite largely for 
dishes from 3 to 12 inches in diameter. The 
largest dish we make is about 12 by 16 
inches. This dish weighs about 24 ounces, 
and is gotten up with a 600-pound hammer.” 

Although familiar with dies in a general 
way, the writer has never made a_ pattern 
for a cast-iron die, and the description 1 
shall give of the method has been provided 
by an expert silver worker. Cast-iron dies 
for stocking up silver hollow ware are made 
about as follows, or at least this is an easy 
Way to make them: 

Hunt up a lot of crockery catalogues and 
find the dish shapes you want. You will 
be able to secure a loan of the dishes. Take 
the dish and surround it with clay, pressing 


the dish down into it. Build your elay up 


a very little higher than the dish edge, and 
flare to prevent undercutting (Fig. 1.) Pour 
into the dish, as into a mold, plaster of paris, 
and let it stand until set. Now with an old 
knife and rough rasp smooth off the bottom 

i. e., the part uppermost after pouring. 
Before you do this, however, it would be 
wise to take out the cast, otherwise there is 
danger of breaking your” original model. 
Now tind level bench with true metal plate, 
and upon the metal plate place your cast, 
which has been nicely shellacked to prevent 
sticking (Fig. 2). Take a strip of sheet metal 
and make a shallow tunnel of it, large 
enough te surround your east, and leave 
from 1% inches upwards of leeway, as in 
Fig. 3. Tie a string around the rolled-up 
sheet metal. Now pour in your plaster; the 
amount depends upon the size of your dish; 
this is determined, of course, by experience. 
When the plaster is fairly hard, untie the 
string and take off the metal band or tun- 
nel and smooth off your new east bottom; 
turn it over with first cnst still in place, and 
trim it up to suit your idea of how litle iron 
is necessary, making the base larger than 
the top, ete. Some men are very skillful in 
this line, and will take out their casts when 
about the consistency of cheese and whittle 
and carve away in a remarkable manner. 

The thing when nearly ready looks like 
ig. 4. Brown & Sharpe do the casting end 
chill the top, which is now sent to the die 
cutter to be finished and polished, and often 
ornamented upon the rim. 


Of course nice ware 


s touched up very 
often after being struck. -T am told that 
Gorham makes teapots in this way one-half 
at a time. 

Now in regard to the “foree,” all you have 
to do is to fasten a slotted piece of iron in 
hammer of drop—known as a “lieker-up” 
(Fig. 5), and, after putting your cast-iron die 
on the bed of the drop, roll up a lump of 
clay until it looks like an eel; oil it, and 
place it as in Fig. 6. 

Now pour in your melted lead and tin 
mixture, When set, but hot, take away your 
clay eel and bring down your hammer. The 
“licker-up” will pick up the lead “force,” 
and one or two raps of the hammer will 
shape the lead well into the die. 

In regard to striking the ware, it is of ad 
vantage to force one or two pieces of sheet 
brass into the die in order that the stock 


nay not be cut in the tirst few strokes. The 
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work will require frequent scraping (to take 
off bits of lead) and annealing before it is 
down to the brass. Now take out one of the 
brasses; strike medium blow. Scrape, 
anneal, look over and “pickle.” Take out 
last brass, bring down “force” by one or 
two good raps, carefully wipe out die and 
strike again. If not up, anneal, pickle and 
strike again. This kind of work requires 
frequent annealing, varying according to 
depth of die. 

The “force” mentioned above is of the 
softer kind. Sometimes “forces” are re- 
quired much harder, and are cast of vari 
ous bronze mixtures to fit the job in hand. 
or some purposes, as in the manufacture 
of jewelry and metal novelties—hand 9 or 
foot press work—the “licker-up” is dis 
pensed with, and the force is cast with a 
tenon, which is turned to fit the socket of 
the press. 

Probably the cast-iron die may not dis 
place the steel die beyond a very limited 
extent; but IT am sure the description of its 
use and capacity, the molding and pattern 
making incidental to getting out the die and 
tools, will be novel, if not indeed very use- 
ful, to many readers of the “American 
Machinist.” 


A Little History. 


In view of many conflicting stories now 
published us to wars that are scheduled to 
come off between iron ore and steel making 
interests, especially since the resignation of 
Ht. C. Frick from the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, a few facts may be interesting. In 
order to give these, a little history will be 
necessarily in order. Eight years ago H. W. 
Oliver, of the Oliver & Snyder steel interests 
at Pittsburg, leased a large mine on _ the 
Mesabao range. Mr. Carnegie, then as 
How head of thie greatest steel mak 
ing concern of the world, was not inclined 
to go into the mining business, but a short 
time later he changed his mind. Mr. Oliver's 
representations, Mr. Carnegie’s finally — set- 
tled conviction that the Mesaba range was so 
ehormous that no future discoveries could 
ever shake the safety of investments in its 
mines, and the tempting offers made by the 
Oliver interests, who found themselves 
sorely in need of funds to carry on the de 
velopment of the properties they had se 
cured, resulted in the organization of the 


Oliver Mining Company, in which the Car 
negie Steel Company took a five-sixths in 
terest and the Oliver & Snyder Steel Com 
pany the remainder. The new company, 
backed by unlimited funds, at once begar 
the purchase of mines and mineral lands 
and soon extended its scope beyond the Mes 
aba range, over all five Lake Superio 
ranges, picking up at low prices the ve 

choicest mines and lands. It was practica 

ly alone in this business for two years, an 

so had the field to itself, thus having oppo 

tunity to gain the best at prices that no 

seem absurdly small. 

When the Oliver company took unde 
lease from John D. Rockefeller the Moun 
tain Iron Mine of the Mesaba range it agreed 
with Mr. Rockefeller that it would ship its 
ore from that and other specified mines over 
his road and in his’ ships, to a minimun 
amount of 1,200,000 tons, and this contract 
brought into being the Bessemer Steamship 
Company, a Rockefeller concern, now tli 
third largest steamship organization on the 
face of the globe. Certain other agreements 
passed between the two interests, relative 
to their business, important among which 
was a clause that Mr. Rockefeller should not 
become a competitor of the Carnegie Steel 
Company in the manufacture of steel 
Though at the time this agreement was 
made the Rockefeller interests had in mind 
the erection of a vast steel making plant. 
and had actually proceeded so far as to pur 
chase a site for it, this agreement has been 
religiously adhered to, and neither Mr 
Rockefeller nor his money has become as 
sociated in the making of steel, except in the 
way of loans on good security. 

Then the wave of combination passed over 
the country, led by the association into thé 
Federal Steel Company of the varied inte 
ests of the Minnesota Iron Company, the Du 
luth & Iron Range Road and the _ Illinois 
Steel Company, these three forming an asso 
ciation similar to what Messrs. Rockefeller 
and Carnegie would form were they joined. 
Then were organized the National Steel and 
the American Tin-Plate, two closely allied 
concerns, and the American Steel Hoop, also 
closely associated with the two last men 
tioned, and the American Steel and Wire. 
A portion of these. with the Carnegie Steel 
Company and the Federal Steel, would have 


combined into one a great portion of the 


+ 


steel billet, rail, beam and general trade ot! 
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.merica, Mr. Frick then broached to his 
chief the idea of such a giant combination, 
put Mr. Carnegie flew the track. His com- 
pany was the biggest and needed no such 
alliances. It was still Mr. Carnegie’s hope 
to continue it as the giant steel-making firm 
of the world, and he did not want to lose 
individuality in any combination; besides, he 
as usual correctly gauged the temper of the 
American people, and doubted the effect of 
any such organization as his daring col 
league proposed. But he did do this: He 
gave his associates, headed by Frick, an op 
tion on his interests in the Carnegie Steel 
Company; announced that the remainder of 
his life was to be spent in philanthropy, and 
went to Scotland. Frick proceeded to busi 
ness. W. H. Moore, of Chicago. who had 
been instrumental in forming some of the 
preceding combinations in steel, took the ac 
tual handling of the formidable and _ tre 
mendous deal, and publicly announced that 
subscriptions would be taken in various 
cities for the new Carnegie Steel Company. 
and did actually receive some such. A char 
ter was obtained in New Jersey with such 
a capital that the public became alarmed, 
and the project lagged. Then Judge Moore 
was suddenly left hanging in air, and those 
interested with him got out from under. 
That any such scheme was in mind was 
denied by authority, and the whole matter 
dropped. Mr. 


United States, the option was canceled on its 


Carnegie returned to the 
expiration, the forfeit taken by Mr. Car 
negie and a reorganization effected in the 
Carnegie Steel Company. This let out those 
who had been most active in the negotla 
ons. Ma. Frick became a “consulting part 
ner.” as said the = official statement, “the 
same as Mr. Carnegie and others.” Mr. Car 
nhegie then announced that the Carnegie Steel 
Company had “just began to grow.” a 
unique way of saying to those who might 
© considering the question of opposition 
hat they better watch out. Now, when the 
National Steel Company was formed the 
Oliver & Snyder interests were taken by it. 
steel plants and ore rights. So that Mr. Oli 
vers power in the Oliver Mining Company 
is reduced to a minimum, the ore divisions 
in that concern being five-sixths Carnegie 
ind one-sixth National Steel. 

To-day it is reported in newspapers that 
Frick and Rockefeller are going into steel 


making in competition with Carnegie. They 


cannot, unless the Rockefeller contract with 
Carnegie is abrogated, and Mr. Rockefeller 
does not care to do this. It is also stated in 
the same communication that Frick, Mellon, 
Rockefeller and Oliver control the Mesaba. 
That is an egregrious mistake. So far as 
any one interest can control the Mesaba, 
that interest is the Carnegie Steel Company. 
Practically all the Mesaba’s ore in sight is 
held by this company, the Federal Steel, the 
Rockefeller interests, the American Steel & 
Wire and certain Ohio Valley steel-making 
interests. Of these various holdings, that of 
the Carnegie Company is so far in the lead 
as to be rivalled by none. And it is con- 
stantly strengthening its position by buying 
mines, not only on the Mesaba, but on all 
other ranges as well. There are two links 


in the chain from raw ore to finished steel 


that the Carnegie Company has not pos- 
sessed, these being lake tonnage and the rail 
transportation from mines to Lake Superior. 
A great fleet of ships is now under construe- 
tion for the company and a charter for a 
railway in Northern Minnesota has been ob- 
tained The company has what no com- 
petitor controls so far, a modern and high- 
grade railway from Lake Erie to its fur 
naces. As one answer to the talk of com 
petition, this road is now being double 
tracked. 

In any fight for supremacy in the iron 
trade of America carried on west of tide 
water the five Lake Superior ranges are the 
key to the situation. No steel maker to-day, 
thanks to Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Oliver, can 
hope for success unless he controls ore in 
quantity. The whole matter resolves itself 
into this question. Tow much ore can be 
had by any new rival at such a price as will 
permit competition with concerns that have 
already secured enough to last them genera 
tions? The big mines of Lake Superior that 
are not to-day in the control of one or the 
other of the present steel-making combina 
tions, aside from the Rockefeller holdings. 
ean be counted on the fingers. Mr. Frick 
has a location in the west for a large steel 
plant, and is likely to erect great mills and 
furnaces. But it can be set down as a fact 
that Rockefeller is not with him, and that 
the Carnegie Company's relative position is 
not affected by whatever is likely to result. 
Its stores of ore in the ground have been 
selected with the requirements for every 


Class of steel-making in mind. It has Bes- 
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semer ores to a larger extent than any rival, 
has vast stores of ore suitable for making 
open hearth steel, a quality that so soon as 
the present excess demand is over may push 
Bessemer from its position, and has what- 
ever is necessary to make any steel under 
the best and most economical mixtures. It 
would be impossible for any new rival to 
into the market 
the expenditure of 


come and secure, without 


vaster than are 


readily available, any such ores as are in 


sulis 


the hands of the present great companies. 
Boston Transcript. 


Some Pertinent Questions. 


BY M. ANDERSON. 


In a recent issue of the Iron Molders’ Jour 
nal, “Ironmonger”’ asks some questions that 
are of more or less interest in that they af 


fect the cost of 


production and the quality 


of the castings. I have numbered these 


questions, which are as follows: 


(1) I would like to know why a molder 
will beat a new flask with a square-edged 
clamp, when he is shaking out, until he 


loosens the pins, and then uses nails to stop 
the cope from shifting? 

(2) Why will he get new nails for his 
joints when the foreman is not looking, and 
old ones when he is? 

(3) Why will he cool his 
wants good finished 
with hot iron? 


iron, 
work, and 


when he 
pour grates 


(4) Why does he use “sojers” in a narrow 
when he knows that they will 
and split the core and spoil the casting? 
not use rods made of old feeding iron? 

() Why will he put a crooked core in a 
bolt hole when he knows the 
straight? 


COre, 


swell 
Why 


bolts are 


(4) Why do so many of them ram a pat 
tern up without sufficient bearing for the 
cores, and wonder why it is crushed under 
the print? 

(7) If a mold drops or sticks down, why 


do so many men slobber the place with 
water when the sand is wet enough, and 
when the casting is blown or “cold shut.” 


say, “Oh, the sand was wet.” 
the sand is wet, 


If they know 
why do they use it? If it 
drops, “Oh, the sand was too dry.” If too 
dry, why do they use it? Is there any 
reason Why a man should lay a core across 
a mold without a rod in it. when he knows 
there ought to be one in it? 

(S) Why do so many men let a new box 
burn by having a run out, and then make 
the same casting in an old box without any 
trouble? Why will they lead the vent off at 
the joint of a wooden box and burn the 
whole joint, when they could lead it up 
through the cope? Why will they let their 


partners stand waiting for a lift 
foreman comes in and says things? 
(9) Why do they look at a brother strain 
ing himself, turning a shank, and not lend 
a hand? Why do they steal the gaggers in 
stead of making some? Why don’t they hel; 
a boy to get along instead of cursing at him 


until the 


Sometimes I feel as if “ITronmonger” coul 
answer several of these questions in a wa 
that would be satisfactory to his own cor 
science. However, as I feel guilty of having 
done the majority of the things enumerate 
I may as well give my reasons for actio 
on my part that were not strictly orthodoy 

(1) The both ne 
and old, with a square-edged clamp wh 


reason IL beat flasks, 


shaking out, is because there is only one 


sledge in the shop and there is about fifteen 
people who want to use this at the sai 
time I do. These people are built heay 
than I am, hence I let them keep the sledg 
which I would not do if I could help it, b 
cause a Clamp is a mighty poor instrume! 
to shake out a flask with. 

I have had several foremen tell me tha 
the proper way to shake out a flask was to 


hit the sand and not the flask. I 


ean aa 
vance ho arguments against this theory, as 
I feel that as a theory it is all right. In prac 
tice, that nothing makes 
the sand fall out faster than to hit the flask 


however, L know 
a few good licks with a heavy sledge, or in 
case the sledge is missing, a heavy clamp or 
any other medium through which conside1 
able force can be transmitted. I know this 
has a tendency to not only loosen the pins 
but also the bars, but as I have only got ten 
minutes before the whistle blows, and tli 
company does not pay for overtime, I feel 
that 1 am not in duty bound to donate my 
own time in order that the company’s flasks 
may last longer. I will promise to be mor 
careful if sufficient time is given me to shake 
out, but as long as the blast 
till the last going to. get 


through just as quick as I know how, and 


is held back 
moment T am 
whatever damage is done at night can be 
repaired in the morning. TI don’t think m) 
self that nails form a very scientific method 


for keeping a flask from shifting, but the 
fact is that when a pin is loose neit 
screw-driver nor monkey-wrench ean be 


found without a visit to the machine sho 
As the end justifies the means, and the o! 
ject is to save time, I grab the first spike | 
come to, drive it into the joint of the flask 


and let those who have more time than m) 
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self hunt for the screw-driver and practice 
he ideal way of keeping a flash from shift- 


Ing. 


» 
) 


(2) The reason I get new nails when the 
foreman is not looking is because of my In- 
born habit of getting through life as easy as 
I can. ‘The old nails are kept in an old pot 
in one corner of the shop and they are mixed 
together in all sizes along with pieces of 
scrap iron, core rods and rocks from the 
elaywash buckets, not to mention the sand. 
Now if I want tifty twelve-penny nails, I 
think it will cost the company more to have 
me pick these out of the old nail pot and 
straighten them than it will to give me new 
nails. I may have to swipe the latter, but 
somehow or another I feel that I am sinning 
as much for the company’s benefit as my 
own, 

(3) IT most always make it a point to pour 
grate bars with good hot iron because I 
must. Some designs have got to be poured 
very slowly and very hot or else the cores 
will tumble over. The reason I pour other 
castings with a dull iron when a_ hotter 
metal would be better is because our fore- 
man likes a nice-looking casting. Dull iron 
will not burn into the sand like hot iron. If 
our company would buy a first-class article 
of plumbago we could pour hot iron and 
have nice castings too. 

(4) The reason I use “soldiers” in a nar 
row core instead of rods is that the former 
will hold better. Every molder will bear 
me out in this. Iron rods are heavier and 
require a deeper cope than soldiers. The 
Way to keep a soldier from splitting a core 
This 


can be done by leaving them for an hour or 


is to let them swell before using them. 


so in contact with water. If a molder will 
look ahead a bit he can easily attend to this 
before he stars to ramming up his drag. By 
the time he is ready to put on his cope the 
soldier will be done swelling and can be 
used with safety. Molders should always 
look ahead as far as they can. 

Meany of the cases where a casting is sup 
osed to be lost from a soldier swelling this 
does not really take place. The real cause is 
that the molder rammed his sand too hard 
around the soldier, which, coupled with poor 
venting, will cause the sand to scab off 
until the soldier is reached, when the wood 
s blamed for the whole trouble. 

(5) Whenever I have set a crooked core 


na bolt hole, it has been because the core 


maker only made the exact number of cores 
required, when it became a question of 
using What cores were furnished or let the 
casting go over until the next day. The 
majority of castings are wanted “to-day.” 

(6) Every molder has got to acquire the 
greater part of his knowledge through ex- 
perience. This explains why he will some 
time or another neglect to take account of 
the weight which the core prints of his mold 
must carry. Again a pattern will be made 
with such short core-prints that the molder 
is compelled to resort to the utmost ingenu- 
ity to keep the core in its proper place, not 
only as regards the crushing of the drag 
side of the mold but also against crushing 
the cope part during casting. The reason 
Why some firms are always losing castings 
from one cause or another is because they 
place no premium upon experience, 

(7) It is but human to offer excuses. Per- 
fectness is never attained. It is also in the 
natural course of humanity to take chances. 
This explains why a molder will set a core 
in a horizontal 


position without insisting 


upon it being rodded. Again one shop may 


use a core sand mixture of sufficient 
strength to carry a core without rodding, 
While another shop employs a weaker core 
sand. In changing from one shop to another 
a molder may for once overlook the differ- 
ence. He eannot exactly be expected to be 
an eneyelopedia for two dollars and a half a 
day. If he knew half of what some people 
expect him to know he would be occupying 
a chair at Yale or Harvard, 
(8) The reason why some molders will 
make a casting in an old flask without any 
trouble and have a run-out the first time 
they use a new one is because with the for 


mer they must be on their g 


ard. while the 


latter makes them feel secure and incident 
ally brings about neglect. 

It is a question whether it is not some 
times better and a more economical pro 
cedure to lead the vent off at the joint, even 
if the flask is charred a bit at this point. 
There are many castings made where it is 
impossible to have the cope fit the core with 
sufficient exactness to prevent the iron from 
capping the cope side of the print, and in 
such cases IT think it is perfectly proper to 
lead the vent off at the joint. While an out- 
let for the vent could be made through the 
cope by digging out the sand at this point 
and ramming it up again after the mold is 
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closed, it is to be borne in mind that this 


method requires time and often considerable 


care, 


The reason some molders will hang back 


when it comes to giving their partners a 


lift is because the foreman has got no sys- 
tem of running his shop. It is possible that 


several more laborers should 


particular shop or 


be employed 
by that else hoists pro- 
vided, but in any event, where lifting must 
be done by main strength and awkwardness, 
the foreman should see that a certain num 
ber of men are detailed for this work. It is 
his business to do so, while it is not a mold- 
er’s business to jump up and run every time 
someone yells for a lift, unless he has been 


told to assist in this respect on certain 
floors. 

(9 Tam of the opinion that when a 
molder is obliged to strain himself turning a 
shank, he is doing work that should be 


placed on a crane floor. T have seen more 
or less iron spilled around the feet of those 
who were helping to hold up, and I 


the position often 


know 
becomes one of positive 
danger, which probably accounts for a lack 
of willingness to volunteer, 

Wherever 


molders are 


there is a shop in which the 
compelled to steal gaggers in 
order to have any, the 


foreman does not 


know his business. This individual should 
make it his duty to see that enough of these 
articles are on hand. I know the making of 
gaggers is regarded in some shops as a mat- 


ter of charity, but it is a kind of policy that 


does not pay the employer. 


Some boys may not get the help they de 
serve. At the same time there are shops 
where apprentices are too numerous to be 
properly taught the trade. A couple of boys 
on a particular job will give a molder more 
to worry over than if he only had the job 
held 


have got 


alone, because he is responsible for 


their shortcomings. I nothing to 


say in favor of the molder who will not give 
the boy proper instruction if time ts allowed 


him to do so; neither can I say anything 


against the man who, if furnished a time 


eard, neglects a boy. It takes, as a general 


rule, a longer time to tell a boy how to do 


a thing than it does the molder to perform 
itself. 


the operation When shop managers 


turn their shops into kindergardens with the 


hope of saving money thereby, they should 
not hire molders, but instructors. A molder 


cannot do a full day’s work of molding and 
teach the trade to several young ones at the 
same time. 


The Passing Show. 


By CHARLES BUTTERFIELD. 

Of course the molder is not as good as lh 
should be. By the way, he never will bh¢ 
But if he is in need of instruction so als 
are those who employ him. At a recent meet 
ing of the American Society of Mechanica 
Engineers one speaker is reported as saying 
that two hundred foundries were in need o 
competent foremen at the present time. Thi 
may or may not be so. It should always ly 
mind that there are a large per 
centage of foundries, just as well as estab 


borne in 
lishments in other lines of trade, who ar 
never satistied and where the com 
foreman would fail to fill the bill. 
what 


most 
petent 
Just constitutes a competent fore 
man is a question that is open to consider 
able debate. In order that this may be bet 
ter illustrated I append a number of queries 
propounded by one W. A. Rockwell, of Har 
riman, Tenn., who is gunning for a foundry 
foreman. If the southern foundries are in 
the habit of quizzing candidates in this man 
ner, | can readily perceive why they change 
often. Mr. 
rapid information extractor in this way: 
What 1s your age? 


foremen Rockwell works his 


Have you a family? 

Do you belong to any union, and if so, to 
which one? 

Are you a good all round practical molder? 

Have you had any experience in making 
plow work? 

Do you know something of pattern work? 

Are you an all around mechanic, and fa 
miliar with the work of a punch and shears 
and drop hammer? 

Hlow many men have you been accustomed 
to handling? 

Where did you learn your trade? 

Why do you wish to leave your present 
place, or why did you leave your last place? 

What would you want as a salary to take 
charge of our foundry department, having 
under you from forty to fifty men? 

We might you to do 
punching and forging also. 


want some little 


Please give references, 


Here is one of the two hundred positions 





nd 


In 


ymied 


sent 
lace? 
take 


iving 


little 


tions 
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that are waiting for an occupant because 
competent men are so scarce. 

Evidently our educational facilities are 
not keeping up with the procession. The 
different foundrymen’s associations have at 
various times resolved, and that is about as 
far as they have gone, too, that they would 
change a boy from one job to another occas- 
ionally, and incidentally show him how to 
daub up the cupola and make a core or twe, 
but none of them ever went so far as to pro- 
pose to teach the other accomplishments 
which Mr. Rockwell seeks in a foundry fore- 
man. 

The man who ean fill Mr. Rockwell's re- 
quirements will certainly earn his salary. 1 
can almost see him handling forty or fifty 
men and doing “some little’ forging and 
punching at the same time. The picture 
really makes me glad that I was not born 
twenty-five years later if the foundry busf- 
ness is going to demand that kind of fore- 
men. 

Seriously, the two hundred foundries who 
are unable to secure men who can fill the 
bill should form an association of their own. 
It would be one from which the text for 
many a fine object lesson could be taken. 


Aluminum Zinc. 

To make aluminized zine, a quantity of 
aluminum is taken and placed in the bot- 
tom of the plumbago crucible. If it is desired 
to manufacture a 10 per cent aluminized 
zinc, the proportion would be ten pounds of 
aluminum, After the aluminum is melted, 
the zine is added in small quantities at a 
time, being careful to keep the contents of 
the crucible well stirred. After all the zine 
has been added to the aluminum, which in 
this case would be ninety pounds, the con 
tents of the crucible is poured into molds 
or cast into forms of any convenient size 
for breaking up. These forms are generally 
Ingots of a certain size, that weigh so many 
ounces apiece, so that the foundryman can 
add a given weight by simply counting the 
ingots without having to stop to weigh 
them. They may also be east in the form 
of bars of a certain size that weigh so many 
ounces to the running inch. 

Aluminized zine is considered the best 
method in which to introduce aluminum into 
brass, and expert founders make a general 
practice of putting aluminum into” brass 
vhen in the form of aluminized zine. As has 


peen frequently stated in these columus, it 
is not advisable to put aluminum in the 
brass which is to be dipped, and for this 
reasou it is not advisable to make use of 
aluminized zine. Aluminized zine is gen- 
erally made so as to contain 5 or 10 per cent 
of aluminum, in order that when a given 
quantity of the alloy is added it may be 
known accurately just what proportion of 
iluminum is put into the mixture. Alumin- 
um brass melts at abont the same tempera- 
ture as ordinary brass. The presence of 
aluminum in brass causes it to harden a lit- 
tle more rapidly when being worked, but 
this hardness can be reduced by annealing 
the metal—that is, by heating the metal to 
a red heat and then plunging it into water. 

In regard to the manufacture of smafl 
castings, the presence of more than a pound 
and a half or two pounds of aluminum to 
the ton of brass, will allow of a quarter, or 
a third more patterns being added to the 
gate, which would ordinarily be used for 
brass castings, than without the use of alum- 
inum, as the presence of the metal in brass 
gives it such additional fluidity that it will 
run very freely in the mold, and allow the 
brass to take finer impressions and give a 
brighter surface than will otherwise be ob 
tained. 

When it is desirable to obtain a good 
brass casting, or brass sheet of a superior 
quality, it is hecessary to use good, pure 
copper, and likewise zinc, together with a 
small percentage of aluminum. Copper of 
less purity and also a cheaper grade of zine 
can be used, producing a strong casting, or 
sheet, as the case may be, at a less cost. If, 
however, too cheap a grade of zine is used 
in castings, the presence of aluminum will 
cause the castings to appear dark on the sur 
face. This is caused by the aluminum, 
Which makes the lead, existing in the zine 
in the form of an impurity, sweit out, but 
it is only caused when the poorest and 
cheapest quality of zine is used. The alum 
inized zine is added at the same time and 
in the same manner as ordinary zine is ad 
ded in the manufacture of brass, being care- 
ful, of course, to use it in such proportions 
that the resultant mixture will contain the 
desired amount of aluminum, which varies 
according to the purpose for which it is 
intended to use the brass. The use of very 


much aluminum in brass. in some cases, 
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tends to increase the shrinkage of the cast 
ings. This can be overcome, however, to a 
ereat extent by the use of large gates and 
high risers, 

In the manufacture of brass, as well as 
aluminum brass, it is advisable to use a 
plumbago crucible over a coke fire. If coke 


cannot be easily obtained, coal oil will an- 


swer satisfactorily. A coal fire, however, 


will not allow of a very good grade of brass 


being manufactured, for the reason that the 


gases given off by the coal will be to a cer 


tnin extent absorbed by the contents of the 
erucible.—Aluminum World. 
Salisbury Iron in Demand. 

The iron business is hooming and the de- 
mand is so great that Barnum Richardson 
Co. have sold and shipped every ton they 
had on hand and have orders ahead for 
some 6,000 tons.—New Hartford (Conn.) 
Times. 


Announcement is made of 
New York 


under the laws of the State of New Jersey. 


the organiza- 


tion of the Air Compressor Co. 
The capital stock of the company is $100,000, 
and a complete foundry and machine plant 
Las been purchased on the line of the New 
York & Greenwood Lake Railroad, at Arling 
ton, N. J. Contracts have already been let 
full The 
company intends to manufacture a complete 
line of 


for a modern equipment of tools. 
iir compressing machinery at the new 
plant, and comprises the following officers: 
og. Ww Mae 


Kay, vice Sec- 


Duntley, president; Alexander 
president; W. P. Pressinger, 
The New York offices 
of the company are at 120 Liberty street. 


retary and treasurer. 


Porous Brass Castings. 


Ilow many otherwise perfect-looking cast 
nes are in reality defective is never known 
because they are not subjected to tests 
Which would bring out these defects. Many 
uo onice casting must be melted over again be 
ause it is perfect only in appearance. 


One of our correspondents sends us a 


sketch of a small globe valve, made in brass, 


Vhich causes trouble by porous spots ap 


pearing as indicated in the — illustration. 


When subjected to a pressure of about sey 


euty-five pounds a large number of thes 


castings will develop a leak somewhere 


, | ( 
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along the irregular lines drawn across each 
end of the valve, 

A great many practical brass molders read 
THE FOUNDRY and we should like to hav: 
® number of opinions from them as to the 
Would the 


in other words, would the hex 


seat of the trouble. design of 


the valve, or 
agon formed portion at each end of the valve 
tend to produce this defect through an un 


equal distribution of metal? 
that this 


particularly 


Our correspondent writes com 


plaint becomes aggravating 


When the metal is either poured too hot or 





Porous Sound 


> . » 4 
Sound Porous 


ai 








too cold, and asks some of his craftsmen to 


tell him how they judge when their metal is 


in the right condition to pour. For steam 
metal he uses a mixture composed of 0 
parts copper, 4 zinc, 4 tin and 2 lead. For 
vellow brass he employs an alloy of coppe! 


mixture to 
that it boils, 
producing a distinet vibration when a rod is 


G7, zine 33, melting this latter 


such a degree of temperature 
in the metal, 
shall be 


referring to 


inserted 

We 
theories 
The 


oughly covered. 


pleased to receive individual 


brass work in general 


subject is one that has never been thor 


Tough on the Cupola. 


Between S and 9 o'clock last night fire 
was discovered in the cupola of the foundry 
at the Avery Planter Works, at 
North An 
the at the plant, box 
9, was quickly sent in by the 
and a prompt response made by the fire de 
The 


line after line of 


the upper 


end of Adams street, alarm of 


fire from box located 


watchman, 
was in 


partment. fire 


but 


a bad place to 
laid 
as the fire machines reached the scene of the 
(1l.) Journal. 


get at, hose was 


fire.—Peoria 
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Trade Outlook. 

But few persons would have dared to 
prophesy at the beginning of the yvear just 
Closed that before its end it should become 
one of the most remarkable of the century. 
It has been marked by great changes, not 
only in the rapidly inereasing value of ey 
ery article consumed by mankind, but also 
for the evolutions in the management of in 
dustrial enterprises, which have — been 
brought before the people with great force 
through the many enormous consolidations 
that have been completed during its three 
hundred and sixty-five days. 

Whatever forecast one should undertake 
to make at the present time would be 
largely guesswork. There is nothing to 
gnide a prediction of the future. \ few 
months ago it was the accepted theory that 
pig iron could advance but little in) value 
Without causing an enormous surplus to be 
thrown upon the market, vet iron has 
doubled in value, and instead of a surplus 
We have had an actual shortage, even at 
these figures. This shows how little we 
can foretell what even a few months have 
in store for us, 


As far as present indications are visible 
there 


s nothing to warrant the belief that 
an immediate change in values is at hand. 
While many meiters of iron may strongly 
object to present prices, no relief can be of- 
fered them as long as others are eageriy 
buying everything in sight. As leng as the 
big iron leaves the furnace in a_ red-hot 
condition for the coasumer, there can be 
little expectation of a fall in prices. When 
production overtakes consumption and 
stocks begin to accumulate, then we may 
reasonably expect a change. 


The Successful [an Reads. 


While it is true that a man may conduct 
most any kind of a business without the 
help of a trade paper, just like a person 
may travel without patronizing any of the 
modern conveniences provided for his com- 
fort, it is also true that the best posted men 
in any trade consult their respective trade 
papers and profit thereby. 

We occasionally come across a foundry- 
man who claims that the reason he does 
not subscribe for THE FOUNDRY is. be- 
cause he has got no time to read it. An- 
other will state that our publication is of 
no use to him. As our object is to please 
everybody connected with the foundry 
business, we have made it a point of fol- 
lowing up these apparent failures of ours 
in order that we may do better. Making 
inquiries concerning one party who “did 
not have time to read.’ a disinterested per- 
son writes us that the foundry in question 
is having considerable hard luck with its 
eastings. In another case where our pub- 
lication was of “no use.” we found that the 
party who advanced this opinion was un- 
able to turn out a satisfactory casting and 
that work. which should be his. was being 
done a couple of hundred miles away on 
this account, 

A trade journal will not exactly provide 
its readers with the set of brains which 
nature should have supplied in the first 
place, nor enable incompetents to amass 
fortunes. <A trade journal is a_ helping 
hand, an assistant and a developer of cur- 
rent ideas. As such it is recognized by all 
successful men in every trade, and its ad- 
vice is sought by the very people one would 


suppose knew it all. 
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One Way of Obtaining Good [ien. 


Augustus T. William, foreman of the 
Mfg. Co. of 


this 


Mr. 


Enterprise Philadelphia, in a 


recent letter on subject, said that he 


could see no reason why a molder, in leay 


ing and going to his shop, should not be as 


working for less 


neat and clean as a clerk 
than half of the former’s pay. Continuiag, 
Mr. William says: “The way I manage to 


keep good molders is to treat them like me 


chanics. I have seventy-two molders, wo 


are contented and competent, and, what is 


more, there is not a bum or a= drunkard 
among the lot. It has taken eight long 
years fo systematize our shop, but now 


everybody is well satisfied that the few dol 


lars invested in bath rooms, dressing rooms 


and a few extra laborers to keep the shop 


in proper trim and relieve the molder of 


repaying 


better 


his more onerous work is amply 


them in the shape of more work, 


work and less While shops around 


scrap. 
us would lose several days during the sum- 


mer due to hot weather, we have not lost 


a day on this account for two years. 


“T have one more request to make from 


my employers, and then I am finished. I 


want to provide a dining room, wherein a 
warm dinner of good, substantial food 
shall be sold to the workmen at actual cost. 
All of our apprentices must work a while 


in the core room before they can begin in 


the foundry. A boy is not changed from a 


job until he is able to make it as well as a 


journeyman, when he is transferred to an- 


other. I would keep a stubborn boy on a 


job one year if necessary, but they all hus- 


tle, because the company allows them a 


bounty of ten cents on every dollar earned 


at the expiration of their apprenticeship, 


if they have been good boys. That we have 


been uniformly successful in the training 
of mechanics is shown by the fact that 
every apprentice who has graduated from 


the foundry of the Enterprise Mfg. Co. with- 


in the past eight years has drawn this pre- 


mium for good behavior and attention to 
business. I may add that these appren- 
tices have developed into men whom agi- 
tators cannot lead into doing anything 
which would tend to injure their own 


chances or those of their employers.” 

feel that if more employ- 
William's 
have less cause for complaint. It 


We cannot but 


ers followed Mr. example they 


would 


should be noted that it has taken several 


years for the Enterprise Mfg. Co. to put 
their establishment on a basis which is sat 
This should not 


isfactory to all concerned. 


be overlooked. Some foundrymen would 


try to work a revolution in their methods 
in three weeks. 


A Couple of Questions. 


One of our readers asks us to have some 
one contribute an article on annealing cast- 
ings, the method employed and directions for 
getting up an inexpensive rigging for anneal- 
ing in small quantities. 

We are always glad to procure for our 

we can obtain 
We 


inclined in the present instance, however, to 


subseribers any information 


relating to the foundry business. are 
be able to give our 
The 
annealing of castings, we take it for granted 


think that we shall not 


inquirer a, to him, satisfactory reply. 


our correspondent refers to malleable cast- 
ings, has been dwelt upon by several writers 
in this journal during the past year or two, 
although we want to say that the annealing 
like the molding of same, is 


of castings, 


than cannot be learned out of 
We 


seeker after knowledge on this subject, who 


something 


altogether. should advise tne 


books 


expects to put it into practical use, to visit 


establishments where annealing is being 


done. A little reading matter is a good thing 


at all times, but for the man who wants to 
succeed in a calling there is nothing like rub- 
This 


applies whether it is running a locomotive, a 


bing up against the real work itself. 


sausage factory or an annealing oven. 
When it comes to giving directions for get- 
ting up an inexpensive rigging for annealing 
in small quantities we are again confronted 
our inability to give subscriber 


with our 


what he asks for. There is no such thing 


as an inexpensive rigging for annealing 


small quantities of castings. The very act 
of annealing castings that way is expensive. 
The most expensive rigging is generally the 
most that is when 


inexpensive, work per 


formed and outlay is compared. However, 
if any of our readers will favor us with their 
methods of annealing castings in small quan 
tities, we shall be pleased to publish same, 
although we caution our correspondent now, 
that the method will NOT be inexpensive. 
The same party also desires to hear from 
those of our readers who have found a sat- 
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isfactory ingredient which can be put into a 
ladle of melted iron to remove the slag and 
impruities and insure a clean casting in such 
jobs as rolls and the like which must finish 
up clean all over and are rejected for the 
least imperfection. 
There has at different times been several 
nostrums placed on the market of which a 
few spoonfuls were guaranteed to remove 
all imperfections that appeared in the cast- 
ing. We have never heard of one of these 
medicines accomplishing what was claimed 
what is more, we do not 


for it, and 


to. The way to get a nice clean casting is 


expect 


to have nice clean iron. By this is not meant 


an iron free from impurities, because all 


cast iron contains more or less of these in 


the form of silicon, 
fact, 
in different proportions to obtain a casting 


graphite, phosphorus, 


ete.; in these elements are necessary 


of the qualicy sought. However, where a 
clean casting is wanted, and one that must 
be perfect, burnt cast iron, wrought iron and 
the like should be kept out of the mixture. 
With a suitable grade of pig and serap iron 
a clean casting can be obtained if the iron 
is melted as it should be, when all unneces- 
sary slag and impurities will rise to the sur- 
face of the 
skimmed off before pouring, and the mold 


metal where they can be 


right. This ineludes the 


method of gating, for after all that has been 


is made proper 


said on this subject it is surprising the 


amount of dirty castings that are caused by 
not providing a suitable method for the iron 
to enter the mold. 

altogether, the art of 


Taking it making 


good castings is one generation 


that every 
A vast amount 
to obtain 


will have to learn for itself. 


of printed matter showing how 
clean castings has appeared within the past 
decade, and the greater part of this has been 
had a fair 
suecess in turning out creditable work, yet 
after all the 


not nearly so universally distributed as one 


contributed by men who have 


“knowing how” to do this is 


would suppose. 


The Kranks Korner. 


Coming down to fluxes, I believe Fluor 


Spar is a good flux, but I don’t believe it is 
one bit better than limestone, Fluor spar is a 
little more talked about than limestone, be 
cause it must be advertised in 


some way. 


I would just as soon have the one as the 


other, the sole question being one of cost. 
If tluer spar was such a boon and its cost 
blast 


demand for the 


so low, furnaces would soon make a 


product, instead of 


limestone. <All 


large 
Which they are sticking to 
that tluxes are supposed to do is to keep the 
slag fluid, and limestone does this as well as 


any other thing. 


Speaking of Fluor Spar recalls a story I 


foundryman’s experience with 


We will eéall 
it suflice to say 


heard of a 

this material. 
short and let 
is not more than twenty-five miles from civ- 


him Shafer for 
that his shop 
ilization. Shafer’s shop does not use much 
of anything except scrap, which is obtainec 
the 
principal product of the shop, to which may 


in exchange for a plowshare or two, 


be added an occasional order for sash 


weights. Shafer’s shop takes off about two 
heats a year, the principal one being along 
in the spring of the year, when the leaves 
in the adjoining park are 
fuel. 


dry enough to fur- 
The 


badly 


nish an economical boiler of 


Shafer’s shop leaks pretty and the 


majority of the flues are out of service and 
fitted with a wooden plug to stop the leak. 
I started talking about Shafer’s experience 
with Fluor Spar and had to tell something 
about his shop in order that the reader 
should 


about. 


understand better how this 


It might naturally be 


came 
supposed that 
shops of this kind have passed out of exist- 
ence, but they have not by any means. Well, 


a neighboring foundry burned down and 


among the contents saved was a barrel of 


Fluor Spar. Shafer had heard a great deal 


about the wonderful influence of it and ex- 


plained to the neighbors what wonderful 


castings he was going to turn out. Shafer’s 
cupola is made of staves and is low enough 
to be 
When 


charged the 


charged stack. 


Shafer wot 


from the top of the 
ready to run his heat he 


whole barrel of Fluor Spar 
right onto his coke bed before putting in any 
The that he 
melted the Fluor Spar Tapping out 


he secured pot after pot full of melted Fluor 


iron. result was, of 


course, 


first. 


Spar, which he poured into sash weight 
molds under the mistaken idea that it was 
iron. When he shook out the molds these 


Fluor Spar castings fell to pieces as if they 
had this 
day that the man that uses Fluor Spar is a 


been glass and Shafer 


swears to 


damphool and does not know his business. 


This was an actual occurrence and I have 
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related it here not to detract from the value 
of Fluor Spar, but to show what queer peo- 
finds engaged in the 


ple one sometimes 


foundry business. 
stated that he 
soft 


A correspondent recently 


had considerable trouble with a coke, 


Which was easily crushed, the blast not pen- 
finding its way up 


etrating the charge, but 


the outside, Causing the lining to burn away 
more than usual. 
Here it seems would be a good chance to 
use the center blast, in fact it has always 


seemed to me that one of the chief econo- 


mies effected by the center blast would be 
the increased life of the Cupola lining. Some 
that the lining cuts. That is a 

The blast 
The blast increases the 


cupola, 


people say 


mistake. It melts. itself does 


not wear it away. 


temperature, and in a methods of 


charging and subsequent rearrangement of 


the charge in settling, has much to do with 


the way the heat may be directed upon the 


lining of the cupola, ana the consequent 


rapidity with which the lining melts away. 
That the socalled Semi-Steel is only a 


form of cast iron and that the same results 


may be obtained without the use of boiler 


punchings, malleable scrap and the like is 


an explanation within the bounds of com 


mon senst Semi-Steel is simply a purer 


iron, containing, among other things, less 


more ditheult to 
turn out solid castings therewith than with 


carbon, and as such it is 
iron of normal characteristics, just like it is 
difficult to produce solid castings from pure 
copper. A small addition of phosporons, sil 
icon or aluminum remedies the blowholes in 
copper castings, and a percentage of alumi 
hum completes the same service for Semi 


steel castings 


Within the past few years there has been 


more or less effort made to introduce a pro 


cess for melting iron, which 


employs a 


steam pipe in each tuyere to distribute 


moisture to the blast as it enters the cupola. 
The this 
more space 


Claims for process would cover 


than I care to fill, but among 
fuel. I 


paid to 


other things, one is for economy of 
that if it 


burn steam in the cupola it 


have always contended 


would be far 
more profitable to do so under steam boilers 


in general. How 


Lye judged 


much there is in this claim 


may from the following extract 


lecture on the “Blast Furnace,” de 


Cook. of Pottstown, Pa.., 


from a 
livered by Mr. E. 8. 
at Columbia University: 

“Atmospheric moisture plays an import 
ant part. It is never absent. It enters the 
tuyeres as vapor of water, calling for an 
increased amount of fuel to restore the heat 


absorbed by converting this vapor into its 


constiuent parts, oxygen and hydrogen. 
Whether the air contains five grains mois 
ture per cubic foot or ten grains, either 


must be provided for by extra fuel or higher 
heat of blast, if the temperature of crucible 
is to be maintained. On an average for any 
one year, probably 125 pounds of water per 
ton of iron will be forced into the tuyveres 
in the shape of vapor, while during the hu- 
mid summer months it May amount to 200 
pounds and over. This is the reason why 
more fuel per ton of iron is required during 
the summer as compared with the winter 
months.” 

‘rom the above will probably be seen the 
reason Why the claims for the process men 
fulfilled. The only 
wonder to me has been that any practical 


tioned have never been 
foundryman should have taken enough stock 


r 





in them to burn his fing 


What can be said for and against the reg 


ular use of softeners in a mixture containing 


a very high scrap percentage? That is an 


other question, someone has propounded. I 


don’t believe it was a = foundryman who 


asked it. There is nothing to be said for or 


against the use of softeners no more than 
anything could be 
When a 


enough either through the excessive use of 


said for or against one 


eating. mixture of iron is not soft 
scrap or a pig iron deficient in silicon, sof 
teners must be added to obtain the desired 
result. 


There is no room for an argument 


on this subject. 


Here is another “topical” question: What 
is your experience in regard to sand burn 
ing on castings so hard it must be chipped 
off? What causes it and what can be done 
to prevent it? 

This may be a topical question, but I don't 
that it 
foundryman who. asked it. 

If he 


Was one engaged in producing light castings, 


think for a minute Was a_ topical 


Was a foundryman at all, I think he 


and occasionally a heavy one to aeccommo- 


date someone in the neighborhood. Of 


course he had molding sand suited for light 
that 


the larger casting like a 


work, and when sume sand sticks to 


brother, he begins 


to ask questions, 
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The preventive for sand sticking to cast- 


ings is to get the right kind of molding sand, 
and along with this to use some seacoal fac 
ing and plumbago. The evil may 
lessened by mixing some sharp sand with 
molding sand originally 
castings, but this does not make as good a 


sand as one that is suited to the work in 


the first place. 


An account of how a casting is made is 
always more or less interesting, even if. it 
goes too much into details by telling about 
“the 


thick vent-wire perpendicularly down to the 


pattern being vented by pushing a 


bottom board” or “the pattern is drawn and 


the mold well and carefully cleaned.” Such 


sentences are for the kindergarden and the 


novice, for those who depend for their in 


formation on foundry matter upon book 


learning altogether. 


I read an article of this kind. one that 
tells every move to make in turning out the 
mold except to clean your floor, about mak 
ing a large brass casting, a thousand- pound 
casting, by the way. I took it all in till it 
came to the pouring, where it said this was 


accomplished by using two 250-pound pots 
If the contents 
thou 


sand-pound casting there certainly must be 


and one holding 70 pounds. 


of these three crucibles will make a 


money in running a brass foundry. 


Economizing space often becomes an abso 
lute necessity, though I have always been in 


doubt as to there being any economy in 


stinting on floor space, when it comes to 


running a foundry. I have seen both floor 


and snap molds stacked “three deep” tn 
shops located where buildimg lots were 
given away for building on them. Under 


such circumstances it is nothing but a plece 
of foolishness to crowd molders so close to 
gether that they do not have room to work 

[ never saw it fail vet, that firms doing so 
lost bore money in bad castings, due di 
crowded 
than it 


nish extra room, ten times over. 


rectiy to the condition of their 


foundries, would have cost to fur 


Feeding or Compression of Metals. 


BY EDWARD B. GILMOUR. 
I have. with interest, read the controver 
William 


from a 


sy between Messrs. H. Ramp and 


Roxburgh. My conclusions, large 


also be 


intended for lighter 


experience in this country and Scotland, is 
that 


but that 


cores do not feed castings direcily, 


they play a very important part 


in feeding a casting, more especially those 
cast in dried molds, as when the gates are 
set, there is uniform resistance and the ex- 


pansion of 


the cores increases the pressure 
upon the casting and makes it more solid; 
bottom of the 


top: but 


this is demonstrated by the 
casting being more solid than the 
this expansion ceases as soon as the casting 
casting of 


begins to get hard, and with a 


uneven thickness it is impossible to get it 
solid unless il feeding rod is used until it is 


set. 
Mir. Roxburgh tells us of casting an anvil 
block of ten tons weight, and in order to get 


it solid he cast it open, and covered it with 


. Which gave ex- 


a carbonaceous compoun 
cellent results. LT am inclined to doubt this 


statement, as in the first place there was 


no pressure applied to the casting, and the 


top would be hollow and uneven, and would 


necessitate the planing of that surface in 


order to get it to lay level upon the blocks. 


I know that the largest steam-hammer 


builders in the city of Glasgow would posi- 


tively refuse such a casting. I have per- 
sohally cast three anvil blocks weighing 
tweaty tons and over, and when the cast- 
ings were turned out they were perfectly 


straight on the top, as we kept the cope 


three-eizghts inch high in the center, whieh 


nllowed the casting to sag down as it set- 
tled: we had a twelve-ineh riser in the cen- 
ter, and fed it with cast iron rods one inch 
square. 

charges Mr. with 


from the 


Mr. Roxburgh Ranip 


having “sood and old 


way’; and I am afraid that Mr. Roxburgh 


departed 


is like the man who put the saddle upon 


the horse because he saw another man put 


it on, without thinking for himself a reason 


for doing so, and if we were to adopt this 


system of imitation there would be no such 


a thing as better to 


progression, for it is 
think and be wrong than not to think at all. 


Ile makes the assertion that the “more 


vegetable matter that a sand contains the 


better adapted it will be for the purpose of 


molding.” This idea, among progressive 


foundrymen, has been discarded for over 


twenty-five vears, and their experienee has 


been that molding sand should be absolute 


lv free from vegetable matter, as the more 
contains the more 


vegetable matter a sand 
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gas will be generated and the greater the 
liability of something to go wrong; hence 
necessitates greater skill and greater care 


upon the part of the molder. Mr. Spretson 


tells us that Mr. Babbitt uses old fire bricks 
Which after, say ten years’ service, have 
not changed color when he grinds them to 


a powder, and uses pipe clay as a binding 


material Ile thus vets a pure refractory 


material, of which he makes his mold, 


which is heated to red heat before receiving 


the metal It is said that no gas is gener 


casting, by this process. In 


Scotland, 


ated, while 


Glasgow, which is the cradle of 


loam molders, the mixture of loam is sim 


ply pure sharp sand and clay, and for 


greensand and drysand work they use pure 


rock sand, and these sands are perfectly 
free from vegetable matter, as the former 
is taken from the bed of the river, and the 
latter is rotten freesand rock, ground; and 


in some of the foundries they are using old 


materigl from 
mill 


addition of 


biicks and the burned-up 


the castings ground in a with large 


rollers, with a slight new ma 


terial. This sand mixture is positively free 
from vegetable matter; if there had been 
any there originally it would have been 
completely burned out. I agree with Mr. 
Ramp in saying that horse manure, saw 


dust. and hay ropes are a thing of the past, 


although these materials are being used in 


some of the largest foundries in this 


country. 


How They View Prosperity in New 


England. 
Worcester men who own foundries are 
feeling a bad effect from the prosperity in 


the iron and steel business all over the 
country Business is good with them, but 
the price of pig and scrap iron which they 
use in making their castings has more than 


doubled, and it takes more capital to do the 


same amount of business, 


The men who have plenty of capital to 


work with are all right, for there is plenty 


of business tor them to do. The great 


amount of manufacturing being done in Wor 
cester now furnishes the foundrymen all the 


work they can handle. but what bothers 


them is to buy the pig iron to make their 
j from 


Pig iron which was formerly $12 or $18 


a ton is now $28 a ton. The price for the 


castings turned out from the foundries has. 


of course, been raised so that they are able 
to make a profit on the business, but it takes 
four months after the purchase of 
the 
the castings that are turned out of the foun 


three or 


the pig iron before from 


returns come 
dry. If the foundryman has gilt-edged credit 
he is all right, but there are very few foun 
drymen in Worcester who can buy their pig 
iron on 90 days or four months’ time. It is 
naturally to the advantage of the buyer to 
be able to pay cash, but when the price is 
over twice as much as it was formerly it 
makes the foundrymen hustle to get together 
the necessary cash to buy the raw material. 

They buy some scrap iron for use in their 
foundries, but the price of this has gone up 
also. Where a ton of serap iron is used in thi 


foundry probably five or six tons of pig iron 


are used. The pig iron although it comes 
somewhat higher, is liked better than the 
scrap iron for use in the foundry. The 


pigs, as the bars of iron as they are smelted 


out from the ore are called, are much more 
easily handled and the time of the men is 
saved. 


Ultimately the foundrymen will be able to 


do business as well as ever on the same 


amount of capital, but it will take some time 


to get used to the high price for the pig 
‘ron. When they have turned out their pro- 
ducts and have been getting the pay for 
them at the increased rate for a while all 


will be beautiful for there is business enough 
and to spare. 
that the 


price of iron is to drop for the demand con 


There is no immediate prospect 


tinues to far exceed the supply. There is a 
demand for iron in all stages of refinement, 
from the coarse pigs that are turned out and 
used by the foundrymen to the finest steel. 


It is estimated there will be 14,000,000 tons 


of pig iron smelted out from the iron mines 
this year, but this immense quantity will 
have to be increased before the men who 


use iron are to have their wants satisfied. 
The 


rails has had no small part in the skyward 


immense demand for street railway 


tendeney of prices. An order was recently 
placed for 150,000 tons, which is about two 
thirds the whole supply of the year. There 
iron also, so 


W or- 
cester foundrymen will have to go on paying 


demand for structural 


is a big 


that there is @very reason to believe 


glad of 
the chance to get iron enough to fill their or 


big prices for their pig iron, and be 


ders and supply their needs. 
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On account of the quantity of business on 
hand the foundrymen are tempted to take 
They do 


not like to see good orders go by, but 


more work than they can get out. 
they 
have not the capital to buy the pig iron they 
need to get out their work and it takes a lot 
of hard work to keep them going.—Worcester 
Mass.) Telegram. 


As [any Lives as a Cat. 


like “improve 
invented to make the foundryman’s 


It seems several of the 


ments” 
life easier refuse to give up the ghost even 
after an inquest has been held and an offi 
cial declaration made that the thing is really 
dead. 


One of these metallurgical monstrosities 
that is persisting in showing signs of life is 
the “Doherty Process.” The majority of our 


readers have probably at one time or an 


other received messages 


from some of the 
concerns exploiting it, although of late the 
corpse has not made many manifestations in 
the United States, and Bradstreet and Dun 
do not seem to have found them possessed 
of sufficiently worldly goods to entitle them 
to a place in their handbooks. The Novem 
] “Heating and Ventilating’ has 
he following which shows that 


er issue of 


t 


the demise 


of the “Doherty Process” is not yet com 


plete: 


The Doherty Iron Castings Process, Ltd.. 
of 16 St. Helen’s Place, London, E. C., con 
trol patents on an invention which is said to 
give splendid results. It ean readily he ap 
plied to any existing cupola of ordinary 
form, and the cost of adapting a cupola to 
work the process is very small, as no struc 
tural alterations are necessarily involved. 
The fittings required are merely a few 
lengths of steam pipe, with the necessary 
valves. 

The consists in admitting dry 
steam into the cupola at a certain period of 
the blow, and in certain definite quantities, 
n conjunction with the air blast. The steam, 
which, owing to the action of the blast, is in 
a finely divided state upon entering the cu 
pola, is decomposed by the red-hot fuel on 
which it impinges into its constituent gases. 
oxygen and hydrogen. The result is a ma 
terial increase in the temperature of the fur 
nace, and a considerable addition to the re 
ducing atmosphere at the zone of fusion, 
while the hydrogen further tends to the puri 
fication of the metal. Any oxide of iron 
present in the form of rust on the pig or 
scrap is completely reduced to the metallic 
state, instead of mainly passing away into 
the slag, where it is lost, as is largely the 
case in the ordinary process of melting. In 


process 


order to provide the steam required, a pipe 
from the neighboring boiler or steam main 
is led up to the cupola, where it is joined on 
a 1-inch pipe running round the cupola, and 
provided with a blow-off cock. From the 
top side of this pipe branches of %4-inch pipe, 
each fitted with a regulating valve, are taken 
off opposite each tuyere. Each branch 1s 
brought through the casing of the cupola, or 
through the wind belt, and is carried along 
the tuyere to within three inches of its open- 
ing. The main advantages, attendant on the 
vse of the Doherty process for making iron 
castings are: (1) An appreciable saving in 
the cost of production, (2) A great improve- 
ment in the resulting product. 


It is the same old story. All that one has 


got to do is to hire a plumber and purchase 


a few valves, and lo! the rust goes back into 


iron, the temperature is increased, and-—if 


these claims are not enough will be 


We might also add, for the bene- 


more 
furnished. 


fit of those who are about to install the 


“Process” that we know of several places 
where a certain number of steam pipes and 


sundry valves accompanying same, having 
been used but slightly to demonstrate the 


“Process,” are for sale at less than cost. 


In Indianapolis. 


Foundrymen are happy. 
ISO) 


The output for 
Will show an increase of 30 per cent 


over 1898, while that of 1900, it is agreed, 
will be at least 25 per cent in excess of 1899. 
They have shared in the general revival of 


the iron industry, and every foundry in the 


city. with possibly two of the smaller ones 
The 
one of the 
most prominent foundrymen of the city, will 
he: 


excepted, is running with a full force. 


output for 1899, as estimated by 


Tons. 

Small eastings 10.000 
Structural iron 9 000 
Boilers, engines, ete... 6.000 
"EWESE. 6 ceaecu< 25.000 


Generally speaking, Indianapolis foundry- 


men suffered but little from lack of raw ma- 


terial. While other cities were unable to get 


enough pig iron to meet the demand for 


moldings, the Indianapolis foundrymen met 


every order, although an extension of time 
was asked in many cases. <A foundry owner 


said: 
“The vear has been a The in 


gcood one, 


crease of the output can be safely estimated 
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for 1899, and 1 would not be 


surprised to see another 50 per cent increase 


at 30 per cent 


in 1900, Everything now points that way.” 


Indianapolis News. 


The Supply of Mechanics. 


In a recent installment of his series of ar 
“Machine 


Amerie¢a,”’ 


ticles on Shop Management in 
published in the En 
Mr Ti. Bs ks 


Which he 


Europe and 


Magazine, Oreott 


ejneering 


asks if the advantages, owns 


American shops now enjoy, are likely to be 


permanent, and he answers his own 


Ilis 


auswering the question lies in the increased 


ques 


tion in the negative. reason for thus 


specialization of American shops, with the 


tendency which accompanies this  special- 


ization to train up boys to be mere machine 


tenders or operatives, instead of machanies 


in the proper sense of that term. In other 
words, Mr. Oreott believes that the very sys 


a 


tem which has given us our present position 


will in the end, Dy wd process of renetion. 


destroy the very thing which it has created. 


He considers that the present American 


s\ stem of 


manufacture is the outgrowth of 


the conditions which preceded it social con 


ditions which developed independence — of 


thought and enterprise in action, technical 


conditions which trained upa body of supe 


rior mechanics, and economic conditions 


Which gave to this combination of enterprise 


and skill full play in business development: 


the result being what we see about us. 


There is no reader of the American Machin 


ist who cannot count up a goodly number 


of men who now occupy the front 


who began 


rank in 


2 business sense and 


life in the 
bread. It is no 


shop earning their daily 


Incommon thing to hear men who occupy 


{ 


which 


Ons 


posit any one might envy speak 
of the time when and place where they 
“served their time.” It is such men as these 


who have laid the foundations and built the 


superstructure of American manufactures, 


and they form one of the glories of Amerien. 


Mr. Oreott evidently does not consider that 


the conditions which have produced this 


Nor, 


does he consider that 


mice of men now exist. going down 


the senle. under pres 


ent conditions are being trained 


SUCECeESSOrS 


to the lieutenants and privates without 


vhose aid the efforts of the leaders would 


have been comparatively fruitless. In other 


words, he does not believe that the present 


condition of things is self-perpetuating. We 
are, so to speak, in his opinion, in the con 
dition of a man who is living on his capital 
the generations 


which was accumulated by 


before him. 
There is already a marked deficiency in 
We fre 


quently hear of openings of this kind which 


the supply of foremanship talent. 


fairly gape to find an occupant. As indus 
tries develop and become more highly organ 
ized, a higher grade of talent in these posi 
tions becomes hecessary for them; but, on 
the other hand, this very process of devel 
opment on more highly organized lines tends 
to restrict the growth of the very qualities 
for which it sets an increasing demand. 

The full of 


eration to anticipate or 


world is failures of one gen 
to attempt to solve 
the problems of the next. 


truth of 


One may be con 


vineed of the these opinions and 
ut the same time be optimistic as to the ulti 
The 


trial and social progress are almost as much 


nate Gutcome. great forces of indus 


beyond the control of man as the forces ot 


physical nature, and = for ourselves, even 


eranting the situation to be as described, 


we do not fear the outcome or believe it 
will be what strict logie may indicate. Ther 
is such a thing as carrying logic too far 
We all know 


icnl as to become in the end illogical. 


men who are so minutely log 
Noth 
ing, in fact, is so unsafe as the application 


of the strict rules of logic to diverse and 


uncertain premises, whose relative import 


anee and bearing upon one another cannot 


be known. 


Hlow the situation will or should be met 


we do not profess to know. Professor 


Sweet obviously believes the correct solu 


We have no 


school 


tion to lie in the trade school. 


shadow of doubt that a trade con 


ducted on the lines laid down by him—such 


a school, in facet, as he might conduct 


would successfully train competent mechan 
ics. Nay, more; we believe it would train 
better mechanics than even the old. system, 
except in exceptional cases, like that of the 
professor himself; for few apprentices, even 
in the palmy days of apprenticeship, had 
as good and capable a “boss” as he. Wi 
very much doubt, however, the advisability 
of the 


State 


establishment of such schools by 


nid. This. not becenuse such use ol 


State funds is improper, for we regard it 


as eminently proper; but because = State 


schools of this kind would be 


part of the 
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educational system of the State, and as such 
would be controlled by those who have been 
bred in the present scholastic atmosphere. 
Phe inevitable result would be the assimila 
tion of the work of the trade schools with 
that of the present educational system. The 
very opposite of this is necessary. The old 
erooves must be left behind and new ground 
must be broken if the highest success is al 
tnined. We could point out at least one 
erent educational experiment which was a 
fiat failure largely because the new idea was 
made the tail to an old kite. 

This whole subject of industrial education 
sin its infaney, at any rate in this country. 
By common repute Germany leads in edu 
cational development on these lines. Wi 
have too litthe knowledge of the German 
schools of technology to speak of them with 
mueh confidence, and it may or may hot 
be true that they might be transplanted to 
this country and be found in harmony with 
the new environment. We in this country 
ive been reared to almost worship the little 
real schoolhouse as the foundation of our 
ustitutions, but it should be plain to all that 
new conditions demand new treatment and 
that new wine should be put into new bot 
tles. Despite the orthodox belief to the con 
trary, the wisdom of the world is not all to 
be found in its books, and the glorification 
of education, as that word is commonly un 
derstood, may easily be carried altogether 


too far.—-American Machinist. 


Massachusett’s Lost Industry. 
(FROM THE BOSTON GLOBE.) 


It was the iron in the natures of the Puri 
tans Which impelled them to abandon thei 
native land and come to these shores, vet if 
Was soon apparent that they had an eve 
to the iron which they had reason to believe 
Was imbedded beneath the surface of Massa 
chusetts bay, At the time of the English 
colonization in America the demand for iron 
Was greatly on the increse, the production 
of British furnaces had declined with the 
decay of the forests, and it was not strange 
that these adventurers should early begin to 
Inake explorations for the metals which they 
ld reason to believe were to be found on 
this side the Atlantic. 

When compelled to abandon the idea ot 
finding stores of gold and silver on the New 


Kngland shore they expected niuch from 


mining for iron ore. Bog iron ore, found in 
ponds, bogs and in strips of meadow land, 
called sledger, soon proved to be a constant 
source of income and continued so in the 
New England colonies for two centuries, or 
until better Communication brought cheaper 
supplies from other mining districts. 
Commendable ambition has led to friend ly 
disputes as to Where the first iron was ob 
trained in Massachusetts, and different sec 
tions vet claim the honor of the first furnace 


in this commonwealth, but it is evident that 


the existence of iron ore about Lynn was 


known before the first settlement there of 
Vhite men 
The presence of the iron ore and the need 


of iron tools combined in the year 1642 to 
send one of the enterprising settlers of Lynn 
to London with specimens of the ore in the 
endeavor to induce English capitalists to 
Inake a venture in New England. 

Capt. Robert Bridges was the man who 
undertook the mission to his native land, 
and succeeded in arousing sufficient interest 
to cause the formation of an association 
called the company of undertakers for the 
iron works. 

The stockholders in this first New Eng 
land mining company were Lionel Copley, 
esq... York county, England: Nicholas Bond, 
sq... of Westminster; Thomas Pary, Esq.. 
Westminster; John Beex, London merchant; 
William 
Fhomas Foley, London gentleman; William 


Beauchamp, London merchant; 


Greenhill Stepney, Middlesex county: Thom 


as Weld. minister, Galeshead, Durh: 


hi conn 
tv; John Pococke, merchant tailor, London; 
William Beeke, merchant tailor, London: 
William Hicocek, London citizen 

These men, enthused by Bridges, advanced 
C1.000 in coin for commencing work at 
L.\ nn. John Winthrop Jr. son of Gaov, John, 
Was also in the enterprise; and Endicott of 
Salem had an itching palm, for in December, 
42. he wrote to the governor of Boston: 
“LT want much to hear from your son's iron 
and steel” Phe village which grew up with 
he Lynn iron works was called Hamme 
smnith, from workmen from that place in 
Kneland, who were under leadership of Capt. 
ridges 

Preparations were made for the manufne 
ture of iron on oa large scale. intending not 
only the smelting, but torging and refining 


the metal. 
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The general court was applied to for en 


couragement, but while approving of the 
plan the public purse was not equal to taking 
stock in the enterprise; private persons, how 
enme forward, and the general court 


1643-4, the exclusive 


ever, 
granted them, March 7, 
right of making iron for 21 years, provided 
they made after two years sufficient iron for 
the country’s use. 

They were granted the use of any six 
places, not already granted, on condition that 
they set up within 10 years a furnace and 


forge in each place, “and not a blooming 


only.” These men, like other experimenters 
in the colony, were exempt from all public 
charges and taxation upon their stock, and 
themselves and workmen from military duty. 

While the Lynn enterprise was under way 
another movement in the iron 


there Was 


work at Braintree. Winthrop and his co 


workers had a grant made in town meeting 
of 3444) acres of the common land at Brain 
“for the encouragement of an iron work 
Monotoct The 


in the two places were similar, 


tree 
to be set up about river.” 
movements 
and there is still doubt as to which really 
got to work first. The works at Lynn were 


on the west bank of the Saugus river, on 


land 


there are 


purchased of Thomas Hudson, where 
still evidences of this most import 
ant undertaking of early colonial times. 
The government of the colony of Massa 
iron busi 
1644 the court 


granted the undertakers, as they were called, 


chusetts was identified with the 


ness from its 


inception. In 


three vears for perfecting the work and 


furnishing the country with all sorts of bar 
ron, provided the people might become pro 
£100 


each, and an allowance for the adventurers 


prietors by paying within 12 months 


of the had invested at the outset, 


L 1AM) they 


ana they were to) prosecute the work “to 


good perfection, as well the firing and forge 


. e furnace, Which is already set up, that 

so the country may be furnished with all 
sorts of bar iron for their use at £20 per 
Ton 


All onditions being with, the 


complied 


charter was delivered in 1644 under the pub 


lie seal of the colony. They were allowed to 


export any surplus to any part of the world 
except to enemies 

In 1648, Gov. Winthrop wrote from Bos 
ton: “The iron work goeth on with more 
hope. It yields now about seven tons pet 


The report of Massachusetts iron set the 
people at home in England agog, and others 
haste to shores. Winthrop at 


made these 


the time wrote: “There is a grave man of 


good fashion come now over to see how 


things stand here. He is one who has been 
exercised in iron works.” 

The iron bars thus far produced were oft 
but little utility, and the scarcity of imple 
ments for domestic use prompted the men 
at Lynn to try to mold the iron into imple 
ments for service. 

Joseph Jenks, a native of Hammersmith, 
molds with his hands, 
founder of the 


Eng., made the first 


and was the first castings. 
The first article said to have been east 
that hold 


was soon followed by 


was 


a small iron pot would about a 


quart, but it others, 
and to this man, Joseph Jenks, belongs the 
honor of being the Tubal Cain of the west 
ern continent, 

His 


eral court, which on May 6, 


service was recognized by the gen 
1646, granted 
him a patent for 14 years “for the making 
of engines for mills to go by water,’ for 
the more speedy dispatch of work than form 
and for the making of 
with a 


things may be afforded cheaper 


erly, seythes and 
other edge tools, 
mill, that 
than formerly, ete., yet so as power is still 


left to 


new invented saw 


restrain the exportations of such 
manufacturers, and to moderate the prices 
thereof, if occasion so requires.” 

The making of iron pots was of great ser- 
vice to the settlers when such 
that 


owned one between them. In the last 


implements 


were so searce two or more families 


will 
of one of the pioneers of Massachusetts is 
“to my son John the undivided half of the 
great iron pot.” 

But to the husbandman the scythe, with 
Which to cut the grass, was a greater boon. 


Those brought from England were clumsy 


and difficult and when 


Joseph Jenks came forward with his blade 


to keep “on edge,” 


made of iron from the bogs of the colony 
there was great rejoicing. 

It was in May, 1655, that he was accorded 
a patent for an improvement in seythes “for 
the more speedy cutting of grass for seven 
years.” His patent consisted in giving 
greater length and thinness to the blade, and 
in welding a bar of iron upon the back to 
add to its strength, as is seen in our modern 
seythe, 


In 1652, Massachusetts undertook to estab 
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lish silver coinage. Before the coin could 
be made there must be dies of iron cast, and 
the officials turned to this modern Tubal 
Cain for the needful tools with which to 
make the coin. 

Mr. Jenks made the dies at the Lynn iron 
works with which were cut the first silver 
coin of New England manufacture. 

The issue consisted of shillings, sixpences 
and threepences, to which was added in 1662, 
an issue of twopence. Of the shillings, there 
were at least 16 different dies, and several of 
each of the others, all bearing the same date, 
and stamped with the name of the colony, 
and a pine tree in the center, “as an apt sym 
bol of its progressive vigor.” 

While John Hull is honored in New Eng 
land as the first mint master, Joseph Jenks 
must be accorded the honor of making Hull's 
proguctions possible. One of these coins 
was turned with the plowshare at Concord, 
Mass... only a few months ago, and as an 
evidence of Jenks’ and Hulls handiwork a 
Boston, over two centuries ago, 

This was a time when the wooden dwell- 
ings of Boston had become so numerous that 
a fire made great havoc with the town, and 
it was decided that some instrument for the 
better control of the flames should be pro 
vided, and Mr. Jenks. in 1654, made a con 
tract with the selectmen of Boston “for an 


Ingine to carry water in case of fire.” 


This was the first attempt to make or use a 
fire engine in America. This machine, made 
from Massachusetts iron, was regarded as a 
marvel of the age. Very few had been built 
in Europe at that time, and Paris did not 
have one until 50 years later, 

As the population increased in the colonies 
and pushed out to land more remote from 
the shore, there were new discoveries of the 
hog ore, and the furnace and forge were 
sending up their smoke from yarious locali 
ties, 

The ponds and bogs from which this ore 
was obtained were quite numerous on the 
seaboard of New England—particularly in 
the county of Plymouth. There were others 
at Middleboro, Attleboro, Carver, Scituate, 
Halifax and towns in that locality, This 
crude iron was easily fused, and when mixed 
With silicious ores produced a good metal for 
castings. Shells from the seashore furnished 


the flux, 


Bristol county abounded in the deposits of 
the oxide iron, and the next attempt after 
those of Lynn and Braintree to manufacture 
iron in the colony was at Raynham in 1682 

In Norton iron works were set up a few 
years later. Rowley had her works in 1674. 
In Topstield good iron was made in 1680. 
At Boxford the manufacture was com- 
menced at about the same time. In 1702 the 
first furnace was erected in Plymouth coun- 
ty. which has ever since been a prinelpal 
seat of the iron business of Massachusetts. 

In 1710 Joseph Mallinson represented to 
the general court that he had conferred a 
great public benefit by making hollow ware, 
the first castings in sand molds, whereby the 
provinee saved annually at least £20,000 in 
importations. He was granted 200 acres of 
land because of this money saving invention. 
He also proposed to cast from the iron of 
Duxbore “some great shot of several 
weights” for his majesty’s castle William in 
the harbor. In 1710 the Drinkwater iron 
works were set up at Abington, where can- 
non and shot were cast during the revolu- 
tion. Here anchors, cables and bar iron were 
made. The anchors of “Old Lronsides” were 
forged at that place. 

A little pig iron was exported to England, 
beginning with 600 pounds in 1734 and in 
creasing to 94 tons in 1740 and ending with 
two tons in 1745. In the year 1750 the 
Bridgewater iron works were in full pro 
Tess, 

Hugh Orr, a Scotehman, now came into 
notice and did great service in the colonies 
by the manufacture of edge tools. 

But he served the colonies later in the war 
by working Massachusetts ore into cannon, 
at the foundry at Bridgewater, where the 
first guns were cast solid and the calibre 
afterward made with a boring bar iron, The 
muskets made by Orr are thought to have 
been the first ever made in the country. It 
was his son who set up the plate shovel 
manufacture, 

The reports of the growth of manufactur 
ing aroused the home government again, and 
in 1750 there was a demand for an account 
of all such establishments and all manufac 
turers of iron save of the rough material 
were prohibited, This was declared by Mas 
sachusetts to be oan infringement of her 
natural rights which they would not endure 


but no more manufactories of the prohibited 
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class were set up in New England until after 


The Proy l 
After tl 


ging and 


ICeCS became free states. 


le revolution the occupation of dig 


Ingnufacturing the bog 


Ie 
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revived, and flourished until the metal could 
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rk had their origin in the days of 


reating the MInssnchusetts bog ore, 
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1LLLTAN 
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brought over the COURTLY roads ih ox teams. 
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Four Steel Making Processes. 


Iron Com] 


sale ( 
DVaCess, W 
Viched 
vether unt 
0 We 
i les 


resident of the ‘Tennessee 
anv, says 


e four different methods 


nhoadarge scale, for we may 


‘ oment the old cei 


i] the cnrbon is nbsorbed 


have, however, ao return 


e 


the Southern states, James 


his one of the oldest industries of 


per dealing with the manufacture 


Bow 
Coal & 
f maak 

d sTe 
htatiol 

send 


ere bars of refined iron are 


t layers of carbon and heated to 


lv thre 


to 


nthe Harveyvizing process of face 


armor plates used on oul 


vessels 


o-day mw steel having been tirst forged in 
a technically “soft” condition, and afterward 
indened by annealing with carbon in con 
ct with the face, thus giving a tough back 
lo resist cracks and ae hard face to break up 
e shot ts impact. 
Phe four inain processes are the acid and 
1 Bessemer, and the acid and basic open 
( Both depend upon purifying the iron 


by oxygen. The same agent is necessary thai 
Hust be breathed twenty times a minute to 
remove the carbon from our blood, which 
would otherwise poison us in a few hours, to 
oxidize and render innocuous the organic 
batter im the streams resulting from sewer 
age pollution, or to oxidize and burn up the 
inetalloids in conjunction with the jron which 
ender it unfit for steel. The four processes, 
Which are really two subdivided into four, 
difler im the method of introducing this 
OXY gen. 

The most simpie rough-and-ready method 
of purifving large masses of molten iron is 
i@ Bessemer process, which Consists of 
blowing air by powerful blowing engines 
through a bath of molten iron, the oxygen in 
is passage through the metal uniting with 
ind burning up the carbon, silicon and man 
anese. Where there is much phosphorus in 
he iron, it is necessary to make provision of 
ree lime in the bath, so that as the oxvgen 
vets as a divorce court in’ separating the 
phosphorus from the iron, it av, as it rises 
to the top as slag, because of the lighter spe 

fic gravity of the oxide, unite with the lime 
nstead of remaining loose and in danger of 
soing back again to the iron, As the pres 

mo oof lime for this purpose would be in 
consistent with 2 siliceous lining in the fur 
nace and would be destructive to it, it is 
Hecessary im such cases to line the Bessemet 
converter With calcareous material, and it is 
then called basic Bessemer, and the iron, 
high in phosphorus, which is treated in it is 
kept extremely low in silicon as the presence 
of silicon in the pig would be destructive t 


he caleareous or basic lining of the furnace. 
We therefore see the irons high in. silicon 
and low in phosphorus treated in the silice 
us or acid couverter, and those high in phos 
shhorus and low in silicon treated in the basic 
onverter: but the general principle of blow 


ne the: 


r through to burn up the metalloids 


retains the same. 


The entire Bessemer process does not in 
volye more than twenty-five minutes, and is 
governed by the eve of the man in charge 
vhe stops it When he judges by the color ot 


hat the Process is sufficieutls 


ile smoke 1 
perfect. If he permits it to continue a min 
ute too tong, the air, having burned out the 
impurities, commence to burn the iron itself, 
Which causes waste aud financial loss. Tf he 


stops a minute too scon, there is too large a 
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Proportion of silicon or ot phosphorus, its 
the case may be, left in the metal. There 
rore, the Bessemer process, while of enorm 
ous Value to mankind, is yet, compared with 
ahoopen heart process, what may be caller 
“rough and ready.” 

The open-hearth précess, which is similar 
Iv divided into acid and basic. on the same 
principles as above, which need not be re 
peated, does vot involve the blowing of air 


through the molten iren, but the introdu 


tion of oxygen in solid form as oxide of iron 
namely, a rich iron ore, ground and shoveled 
ih in sufficient quantities from time to time 
In the Bessemer brocess the combustion of 
the metalloids by the air passing through 
furnishes the necessary heat to keep the 
metal liquid, and great heat is necessary for 
this purpose, as any one will tind who tries 
to melt & bar of iron and then pour it out 
Tn thie open-hearth process the Hecessaly 
heat is supplied by melting the irom in re 

verberatory furnaces and passing a gus ove 


lle’ os 


urface of the bath. 


Quincy as a Stove [lanufacturing Center. 


Back in S821. a dozen vears before the 
st ploneer sawia desirable homestead along 
the muddy sloughs of the Chicago river, thy 
Iineis legislature laid out the town site of 
Quincy, whieh city started its career as a 
Cluster of three log cabins. Nov, 9 1825 
(uines was platted and the broad streets 
that give her so handsome an appearance to 
day were laid out. Dec. 1. of that vear, sav 
the first purchases of Quitiey town lots mince 
Iter growth since then has been steady and 
healthful, with no wild cat booms and disas 
trous reactions. In IS35 we tind the Gem 
City a flourishing municipality of TOO people, 


} Oust 


Ing a steam four mill and other 


11h) 
plovelents, and in Dlace of the prrotberet 
Quincvites journeying 40° miles to find a 
blacksmith shop, already trade within a 
ecreater radius is drawn to the pretty mvanici 
pality om the Mississippi bluffs. 

Phe great coal tields at Quincy's door, th 
low cost at which pig iron can be delivered 
to her foundries, her great railroad and rivet 
shipping facilities marked her out as a grent 
stove center, and as fas back as thirty vears 
Wwe find one of her historians proudly boast 
pe that “In the manufacture of stoves and 
hollowware Quincey ranks second to no city 


west of Pittsburg for the amount of work 


wbnually turned cat In INGO we find Quin 
cy's stove foundries to consist of Comstock, 
Castle & Co... Bonnet & Duffy, the Excelsior 
Works and Thomas White Those of this 
quartette of foundries still in) operation in 
Quiney have vastly increased their output 
and the radius of distribution for same, and 
aopumber of new foundries of large capacity, 
controlled by energetic and skillful) stove 
men, have made that city their home, thus 
srently adding to Quiney’s early prestige in 
the stove world. 

One of the potent reasons whi t 


Quincey has become so great as a stove mat 


. 


ket lies in her superior shipping facilities. 
The last three decade While vastly increas 
ne the shipping aGvantages of this city, en 
nbling it to give through bills of lading t 
any point in the country ive witnessed a 
change ino railrond nomenclature owing to 
the consolidation of Various railroad lines 


inte trunk systems that makes the great su 


erioritv of the Gem Citv as a railroad cente 


ess potent as regards railroad mames, while 
n reality giving it greater facilities owing t 
nore extended railronud connections, 
(Going back to the centennial vear, we tind 
hit ()uUines could boast na place in the title of 
five rnilronds, viz.. the famous Chicago. Bur 
lington & Quincey. the Quinev & Carthage 
1 Quines \lton & St Louis, — thie 


Quincey & Fort Scott, and the Quincey, 
Missouri & Pacith Besides these, it Was 2 
terminus of the Toledo, Wabash & Western 
Lafayette, Ploomington & Mississippi, Han 
bibal & St. Joseph and Mississippi Valley «& 
Western railroads. Since that time, by rail 
rond extensions 
Closer relations wit every portion of the 
COUNTS 

Over 1.000) different stvles imal kinds of 
stoves are made in is city and the com 
bined annual capacity of the Guines plauts 
is 150.000 cooking and heating stoves. The 
stove foundries at Quiney include such well 
known firms as the Channon-Emery Stove 
Co.. Comstock-Castle Stove Co... Excelsion 
Stove & Mfg. Co (it Citv Stove Mfg. Co., 
Ouiney Stove Mfg. Co... Quincey Foundry & 
Novelty Co, and Thomas White Stove Co. 


American Artisan 


Ramming. 
“Pounding sand” is a contemptttous phrase 


used by the machinist. patternmiaker or some 


with the five Tors whose 


ther Dad Cotbecte 
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knowledge of foundry practice is very lim 
The molder himself has finally come to 


use it, in 


ited. 
much the same spirit as that in 
Which the American adopted the word “Yan 
kee Doodle.” He 


containing patterns of widely different shape, 


who is able to ram molds 


size and proportions is an artist of a very 


high order, and few attain to perfection 


therein. Ramming is one of those mechan- 


ical that to the uninitiated on 


processes 


looker appear to be the very simplest of 


operations. But, in reality, to do good ram 
nore dificult feat than to han- 
And if a 
or a patternmaker wish to prove to himself 


ining is a far 
dle a riddle gracefully, machinist 


and te every spectator just how much he 
tacks of being able to execute properly the 
operation for which he evinces so much con- 
fempt., let him go into the foundry ang at 
tempt to shake a riddle half filled with sand, 
says E, H. The 


of course, that the riddle will 


Putnam in the Tradesman. 
result will be, 
shake the man, and not the man the riddle. 
This is suggested merely as a cheap, simple 
and speedy 


Way to take the conceit out of 


a fellow who has made the mistake of imag- 
ining that his own trade is the only one that 
demands practice in order to perfection. If 
our friend were to attempt the molding of 
the bed, or even of the cone pulley that con- 
stitutes a part of his lathe, he would demon- 


strate far more mistaken 
judgment concerning the art of molding, but 
little 


longer before the time to laugh would arrive: 


effectively his 


We should perhaps have to wait a 


though it is not at all certain that he would 


not make a pretty break at the outset by 


placing the drag wrong side up. So difticult 
is it to acquire in perfection the art of ram 
ming that even the best of workmen keep to 
some one Class of work so far as possible. 

A simple snap mold may be perfectly 
rammed by three or four sturdy blows with 
the back of the shovel, while there are on 
the other hand many patteras made in small 
shap flasks that 


require the eareful 


ralnming and unremitting attention in order 


most 


to success, 1 have known a case where 
the shape of the peen of an ordinary wooden 
bench rammer made impossible the proper 
There 


3¢-inch 


ramining of a very simple snap mold. 


were litthe round projections about 


diameter and of equal height. running 


Atraighit up from the face of the pattern, 


and the flaring peen would, when struck 


down at the edge of the flask, push the 


compacted sand from the opposite side of 
the tit, or projection, so as make the result 


ing casting oblong instead of round. Now, 


this result is exactly what you have ex 
pected, isn’t it? Yes: it’s very natural for 
you to think so, now that I have told you 


all about it. But, as a matter of fact, you 
lost a good many castings, and spent a good 
deal of hard 


discovered the cause of your difficulty, and 


time in thinking before you 


if you are not more than ordinarily careful, 


a year or so hence, when you get another 


job somewhat similar, you'll lose some more 
work from the same cause. 

Molding heavy machine castings in green 
considered to be the 


sand is generally 


molding requiring the high 
skill, and 


ablest and brainiest of the world’s manufac 


branch of 


est order of some of the 


turers followed this in their younger days, 


and any one of these will tell you that if 


they had been, in their best days, changed 


from their regular work to the making of a 


stove top, or even of an oven lining, 


they would not have known how to 
ram it. 
ing that would have taxed the ingenuity of 
the mounter to get it And, 


the plate molder be set at 


They would have produced a cast- 


into the stove. 
conversely, if 
work on heavy machinery, he will have to 
serve his apprenticeship over before he can 
hope to be adept; and one of the chief rea- 
sons for this is that the ramming required by 
the different Classes of work is so dissimilar. 
Many a stove-plate molder does not use the 
the rammer at all; depending 


butt end of 


entirely upon treading the sand with his 
feet, 

There is no common rule for ramming; 
various shapes and proportions require as 
varied treatment. To the machinery molder 
it might sound all right to say that the sand 
should be so compacted as to prevent swell 
ing. secabbing or blowing of the easting, and 
at the same time to insure against a drop 


out. But this does not cover the case by a 
long way. The stove-plate molder must ram 
very much flat-gate 


elsewhere, or the plate will be disproportion 


harder under the than 


ed, and warping will result, Again, a oma 


chine casting may be rammed hard enough 


to prevent swelling, and vet the pores of the 


sand may not have been closed sufticiently 


to produce a good, smooth surface. This 
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might not count everywhere, but in making 
vears in an up-to-date foundry it would con- 
stitute an important feature. 

We have seen that a few blows with the 
back of the shovel will suffice to ram a 
simple small mold, and that much of stove- 
plate work may be well rammed by tread- 
ing with the feet; but when we come te 
make a bending die for a bulldozer, weigh- 
ing, say, 1.000 pounds, it is a “horse of a 
different color.’ Suppose that the face of 
this die reaches up in the drag 15 inches; 
the face is the part that must be perfect, 
and it happens that in a casting of this shape 
the face is the part that will be most apt 
cither to swell or seab. Now, suppose this 
face varies in height from 15 inches at one 
end, down to 8 inches at the middle, and 12 
inches at the opposite end; how shall we ram 
it in order to insure a perfect casting? for 
no scabs or swells will be tolerated here. 
Let us first rain up the drag everywhere 
nearly to this face line, then fill in sand, to 
the depth of S inches everywhere over the 
pattern. The surface of the loose sand in 
the flask will now describe a contour prac- 
tically like that of the face line of the pat- 
tern, and if we ram everywhere with equal 
force, the general contour will be the same 
when we get through. We begin by ram- 
ming over the whole space with an even 
stroke, but not too heavy, for the rammer 
will plunge through loose sand very easily, 
and if we now strike hard, there is great 
danger that the sand next to pattern will 
be too closely compacted, and a scab will 
result. Now, ram over the whole area again, 
a little harder this time, and a third time 
harder still, then throw in more sand and 
ram hard till the finish, and if you have 
used the judgment of an ordinarily good 
molder the casting will be all right. I pur 
posely omit the question of venting, as that 
is aside from the topie, 

There are many phenomena in founding 
that we do not comprehend, simply because 
we are in such great measure the slaves of 
custom. We do things simply because we 
see others do them. We think for ourselves, 
‘tis true, but we do not always think far 
enough. <A case in point was that of 4a 
molder who was working on sugar kettles, 
and found great difficulty in running them 
The kettles were cast bottom down. There 
were three down-gates, or pouring gates, at 


equal distances apart, and a ring gate was 
cut in the cope to completely encirele the 
rim of the kettle, and branch gates were cut 
between this and the edge of the rim at 
equal distances clear round. A gauge was 
used in cutting the branch gates, in order 
that they should be of uniform capacity. 
But sometimes the rim of the kettle would 
fail to run at some one or more points, and 
occasionally even a branch gate would be 
run short. It took a great deal of excogita- 
tion and experience to finally decide as to 
the cause of this. At first it was assumed, 
as a matter of course, that the iron in one 
of the three pouring ladles had been too dull. 
But one day a kettle was run short. when 
everybody knew that the iron in all the 
ladles was plenty hot enough. ‘Then it was 
presumed that the stream from one of the 
ladles had not been steady and = strong 
enough. Every molder will coneede that 
either of these might have been a sufficient 
cause for the trouble. But more than once 
it happened that a kettle was run_ short 
when both the fluidity of the iron and the 
operation of pouring were all right. Now, 
What was the matter? Simply that there 
were too many branch gates. It required 
less than the aggregate capacity of the 
branch gates to easily pass the iron as it 
was poured in, with the result that the iron 
rushed rapidly through the gates nearest the 
pouring gate, and but very slowly through 
those more remote, with the fatal result as 
indicated above. Acting upon this theory 
the branch gates were reduced to just half 
the former number, the uniform distance 
between them being still maintained, and no 
further trouble was experienced 

Where the branch gates are too humerous 
and of too great capacity the iron must m 
casting a comparatively thin, large casting, 
be poured/ with such force as to greatly 
strain the casting in some places in order to 
insure its running in all places. But in mak- 
ing a sugar kettle if the gating is properly 
done, the casting need not weigh much more 
than the pattern. 


Oxide of Iron in Cupola Practice. 
Altogether too little attention is given as 
yet to a systematical weeding out of burnt 
material in charges destined for important 
castings. Attention has been called to the 
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action of rusty scrap in cutting down the 


silicon below the normal loss, and the differ 


infest 
enee between the cupola process. whieh 


should avoid oxide of iron as much as pos 


which it 


sible, and the puddling process, in 
is do necessary adjunct, is explained at 
length. to which a few points might be ad 


ded. First of all there are two forms of oxide 
rust, and dissolved 
The 


would be 


of iron to be dealt with- 


oxide if it may be designated thus. 


first. if it really got into the iron, 


the ruin of many a foundry, for the piles o 


rusting iron and scrap seen occasionally 
make one judge that at least one-tenth 1s 
oxide of iron. This rust. while infusible in 
tself, will either unite with the sind present 
to form a silicide of iron, or else reduce to 
rol 1y\ contnuet with the coke, or With the 
silicon. manganese and carbon in the pig 
iron as it trickles down through the intensely 
hot fire \ very small portion, however, will 


second 


The 


iron, is the 


et into the iron and weaken it, 


torn or dissolved oxide of more 
This 


prolonged le 


form comes from the Oxi 


Peprrergoy l 
H Crous 


ction of iting. Burnt 


bars. When melted 


annealing pots, et 


n will ruin it. his dis 
all 


before 


good pig ir 


Np VW 


solved oxide is not reduced, for reduction 


ffeeted fusion in a shaft fur 


is Dest 


nace—as in the blast furnace—and in the 


cupola the running irom has not time to get 


all the oxide into Chemical union with its car 
hon or with that of the fuel. When this is 
tia is it is so theoretically, the oxide I 
lig contact with the carbon, silicon and 

benmnese in he burnt iron—the result 
would not be a rotten casting. it would 
then seem that it takes. tirst of all. time 


ind then intense heat to obtain the perfect 
reduction of burnt iron to a good article, an 
for this reason it is possible to make good 
sieel out of burnt material in the open 
earth process, and it is not possible to oh 
fain similar results in the cupola. This 


intense heat is 


looks All 


quest oh of miore 


important 


thisa iron when liquid contains 
nore or less gas. This is nearly all disen 
gaged as it sets—the quicker the setting 
takes place the fewer are the evidences in 


the os lape of blow holes. ete Now the addi 
tion of aluminum or manganese takes away 


these gases (hydrogen, nitrogen and cat 
bon oxide) in steel, and even purities it 
fro TLL Ue dissolved oxygen In cast iron 
owever, this is not as marked and solely 
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that melted cast iron is some 
colder than 


for the reason 


four or hundred degrees 


melted steel, The addition of ferro-mangan 


five 


ear wheel mixtures, while good, is not 
uld be 


sole 


ese in 


as effective as ¢ wished, its benefits 
no doubt lving te extent on the reac 


tion with sulphur. On the whole here ts a 


subject whieh will repay investigations more 


than any other line of research, for the 
founder of heavy castings whieh must have 
an absolutely clean surface aud be very 
strong will find their greatest enemy in the 


dissolved oxide of iron either getting into 


formed during the melting 


Richard Moldenke in 


their charges or 


lron Trade 


operation, 


Review, 


Some English Metallurgical Notes 
Donath and 
fact 


for 


In the recent work of Messrs 


Haissig on silicon irons, they cite the 


that a high silicon iron, when analyzed 


ordinary methods, gave about 1.56 
drill 


lead chro 


carbon Dy 


per cent less of carbon than when the 


ings are oxidized combustion with 


inate. or volatilization in chlorine. Lower 


results were also obtained when the metal 
was oxidized with chromie and sulphuric 
acid. This difference, Messrs, Donath sand 
Hlaissig suggest, is due to some. silico-car 


Mr. 


duplicate 


hide B.S. Summers has endeavored to 


these results. working on a 


ferro 


silicon containing about 7.5 per cent of. sili 


Cou The total carbon, obtained by solution 


residue burned 
> 4 


carbon 


in a double chloride and the 


Ina combustion furnace, was per cont 


In every case in whieh the Was de 


termined either by direct combustion with 


lend Chromate, or the residue fron thre 


chlorine treatment burned in a combustion 


| wsely 


double 


furnace, the results agreed auite 


vith tl obtained by solution in a 


In light hardware foundry work — in 


great strength is not a very important 


vhiel 
Wiileil 


tem, it is well to run the silicon in the iron 


upeven as high as 3 per cent. This practic 


has several advantages. It tends to make 


the iron more fluid. so that it will take deli 


cate molds well, and avoid difficulty or Joss 


due to shrinkage It is also said to enabl 
the foundryvman to carry more scrap in his 
mixture This assertion, however, is open 
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to serious doubt, as the amount of serap 
whieh a mixture will carry is dependent 
upon the earbon content of the mixture and 
the serrap. As the silicon approaches or ex 
ceeds 3 per cent. the casting becomes more 
and more brittle, and it is desirable to keep 
well within the limit of 8 per cent in most 
eases of foundry work, For most foundry 
purposes, on the other hand, a silicon content 
below 1.5 per cent is to be avoided. These 
rules as to silicon are only true for ordinary 
foundry mixtures. Special metals and mix 
tures containing peculiar irons are often 
found to contradict these statements. The 
figures given, however. are an excellent 
euide for general practice, and will be found 
ipplicable in) most cases. Sulphur should 
never exceed O10 per cent in good foundry 
practice, and an effort should be made to 
keep the proportion lower, 
* 


© specifications for special lard irou 
Castings adopted by several well-known 
Inakers of agricultural implements are re 
printed in slightly condensed form below: 

Designed for air and ammonia compres 
sors high pressure engine cylinders, valves, 
ele 

Silicon must be between 1.20 and 1,60 per 
cent, (Below 1.20 per cent the metal will 
be too hard to machine; above 1.60 per cent 
it is linble to be porous unless much scrap 
he used.) 

Sulphur not over 0905 per ceni. Any cast 
ing showing O.115 per cent or more of sul 
phur will be the cause for rejection of the 
entire mix. tAbove O.115 per cent produces 
tigh shrinkage, shortness and “brittle hard” 
rot.) 

Phosphorus below O.70 per cent, unless 
specified for special thin castings (Lligh 
phosphorus give brittle castings under jm 
pact.) 

Manganese not above 0.70 per cent, except 
in special chilled work. 

Transverse breaking strain, with load ap 
plied at the center and supports 12. inches 
upart, on a square test bar Linch square and 
lots inches/long, must stand a stress of not 
less than 2400 Ibs. AIL bars to be microme 
tered and figured to an exact square inch, 

Deflection not less than 0.08 inches. 


Shrinkage, measured on a 1314 inches 1 


sys 
cast in a yoke, giving chitled ends, must not 


exceed Q.161 inches after deducting one-tenth 


so as to compute the shrinkase in 12 inches. 

Chill mensured on the end of a test bar 
east in a yoke, not more than 0.25 inches, 
except in chilled work where certain depth 
is required. 

Tensile strength of an extra test bar cast 
in sand, without the yoke, not less than 22, 
OO Tbs, 

‘he castings must be free from blow 
oles, slag. dirt. shot, cinder, kish, and cold 
shuts. 

\ clean, close-grained and strong iron is 
required for this class of work. 

The mixture for this irom may be made 
from charcoal iron, low silicon foundry, 
hom scrap ahd steel se rap hot to exceed 25 
per cent, or wrought scrap not to exceed 10 
per cent 

Mnough scrap should be used so as to keep 
Tlie eraphite carbon down low enough to pro 
duce a close-grained iron 

xtra strength and greater chill nay be 
obtained by adding from 1 to 10 Tbs. of SO per 
cent ferro-manganese to every 1.000) Tbs. of 


the charge, but should not be added unless 


specified.—Lron and Coal Trades Review. 


Credit to Whom Credit is Due. 


An ingenious American-—-n 1 


ian peruaps 
Wearing overalls or a gingham apron. and 
having a far more intimate acquaintance 
With lathe tools, tiles and « sels than with 
loduli of elasticitv. on dil of evration, in 
Vents ah improvement pertaining more or 
less strictly to his work. or perhaps devises 
machine whieh does away with hand work 
or quadruples its efficiency h other words 


does What is constantly being done in Amer 


can shops all over the land. If the machine 
or device itself is seld is Work becomes 
KHoWwh more or less outside the shop in 
Which he works: otherwise not Afterward 
wu aendemic engineer, who could not tell a 


,ood file from a poor one, applies mathe 
matics amb all formulas and meduli and 
other things to this device on nachine and 
tells the world all about how it works and 
Why it works, and lo! the result of his labors 
on the machine goes into the liternture of the 


Profession as au enzineering work, while 


that of the crentol of the ia 
chine is entirely obscured nnd lost 
sight of. What we want to specially 


call attention to. says the American Machin 


ist. is the fact that it is the creative work 
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that is being done mostly in shops by men 

Who are not generally recognized as engi- 

heers at all that is, more than any other 

work, spreading our name and fame abroad. 
An Improved Gate. 

We illustrate herewith an improved gate 
on Which a patent has been granted Jas. O. 
Little, foreman of the Thos. White Stove 
Co., Quincy, Tl. The illustration shows the 
form of the gate as used in the casting of 





stove lids, it being understood that with suit- 
able changes this gate can be utilized in the 
casting of any article. <A glance at the il- 
lustration shows that this gate is in reality 
a double skimming gate, the lower reservoir 
tending to retain any slag or impurities 
Which may have passed through the other 
apertures, Mr. Little’s gate is claimed to 
have given excellent results in practice. 


Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association. 

At the December meeting Mr. Charles V. 
Slocum made an address on the subject of 
brake shoes, and a general discussion of the 
subject followed. Mr. Slocum pointed out 
that brake shoes cost very much less than 
car Wheels, and it is therefore not desirable 
to make them in such a way as to affect the 
life of the car wheel. He said that there 
had been a great many “patent” brake shoes 
put upon the market, which were sold at a 
higher price than the ordinary gray iron 
shoe, and they caught the fancy of purchas- 
ing agents because they were claimed to last 
longer. The usual procedure was to put a few 
in operation on trial, and when they proved 
that they would last longer a large order 
would be given. The difficulty in such cases 
is that the longer life of the shoe is at the 
expense of the wheel. This is particularly 
true of brake shoes which have been pw 


on the market with particularly” strong 
Claims. They have a chilled face, and while 


they last considerably longer they wear out 
the wheei much quicker, make it much hard- 
er to stop the train, and are liable to cause 
accidents by sticking to the wheel, which 
also produces flat wheels, from the sliding 
of the wheel on the rail. These chilled 
brake shoes usually cost about 14% cents 4 
pound. They cost at the present time about 
3 cents a pound. A brake shoe weighs about 
25 pounds, so that the total cost now is about 
7) cents apiece. The saving of a brake shoe 
or two is of small consequence when it is 
considered that the life of the wheel is shori- 
ened considerably, seeing that in ordinary 
times car wheels cost from $5 to $6, and at 
the present time from $8 to $12.) After Mr. 
Slocum’s address there was a general dis 
cussion of the subject. It was stated that 
thnder ordinary conditions the making of flat 
wheels was done by the mode in which the 
brake was applied, but the chilled surface 
brake shoe stuck more readily, and was 
more likely therefore to cause fiat wheels. 
The principal difficulty in the manufacture 
of good car wheels was to avoid as much as 
possible casting strains. It is taken as a 
rule that if a car wheel lasts for a month it 
will wear out rather than break. The one 
month's service reduces the casting strains 
so there is littke danger of breakage. 

American made car wheels are acknow] 
edged to be the best in the world. Lately 
considerable quantities have been exported, 
and the trade in this direction is growing. 
There is a prejudice in Europe against chill 
ed cast iron wheels, such as are used exclu 
siveiy on American roads. Ino France the 
vovernment railroads are not allowed to us, 
them, the law) requiring wrought iron 
wheels, and there is a plant there which 
makes about 200 wrought iron car wheels 
a day. American wheels have been export- 
ed to France for use on roads other than gov- 
ernment roads. 

In regard to the use of charcoal iron in the 
manufacture of chilled rolls and car wheels, 
it was remarked that it had often been stat 
ed that the tonnage of chill rolls produced 
in the country considerably exceeds the ton- 
This would 
leave nothing at all for the car wheels. It 


nage of charcoal iron produced. 


should be noted, however, that both rolls 
and car wheels, when worn out, weigh al 
most as much as before, so that the actual 
destruction of material is small. In some 
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cases some coke iron is used in the manu- 
facture of car wheels, but some makers use 
charcoal iron, either new or in the form of 
scrap, exclusively. 

The standard Pennsylvania railroad freight 
ear wheel must weigh not less than 590 
pounds, and not more than 620 pounds, They 
are paid for by the wheel, and not by the 
pound, so the aim of the manufacturer is to 
keep the weight down, but not so low as to 
run the risk of having any fall below 590 
pounds. A weight of 600 pounds is usually 
aimed at. If the wheel weighs more than 
G20 pounds it is rejected altogether. 





When I was A Bigger Lobster than 
I am Now. 

Some people are born lobsters; others are 
self-made, while others again have the pink 
shell thrust upon them. Every man is more 
or less a crustacean at certain periods in his 
career. A few outgrow the habit, or live it 
down, and the rest use lobsterine until they 
die. 

This lets me in on the deal, and I don't 
deny having been a much bigger lobster 
than I am now, including the little bunch of 
green they place at either end of the plate. 
That was in the days before the oil in the 
mayonnaise had time to soak in. Sometimes 
1 think the epoch has been bottled up, but 
this is only a feeble jolly 'm handing my- 
self. Real lobsters seldom forget what they 
were. 

With no intent to spring the story of my 
life, Vl state that between the age of S and 
12 years T made myself bow-legged carrying 
heavy lunches to school in a mud-bound 
village in Illinois. TI also have hazy recol- 
lections of a Mr. MeGuffey’s Second Reader 
with the corners gnawed away. Of the ben- 
efits gained at that time few remain with 
me now beyond the anatomical curves. At 
fourteen my folks in executive session re- 
solved that T could thereafter make good the 
lunches by feeding my own face, which I 
did by bursting joyously into the iron foun- 
dry as understudy to a fat molder at four 
bones 2 week. 

or three years T threw stunts in a_ pile 
of black sand, learning the trade. Some of 
the cast-iron stove legs IT built when a boy 
are still leaving footprints on humble kit- 
chen floors—lasting tributes to my budding 
genius in the gentle craft of molding. What- 
ever bad breaks I may have since made in 


other lines cannot wipe out the fact that I 
was a fair to middling molder at the finish, 
and on that account I like to toss bouquets 
to myself from out the dusty foundry. 

There’s nothing on earth I respect more 
than a man who knows his business to the 
limit. It matters not what the work may 
be, so long as the worker is next to his tech- 
nique. To tote a hod of bricks up a five- 
story ladder without touching either hand 
to the hod is high art of its kind, and for 
this reason the hod-carrier is worthy of ad- 
miration, At the same time he’s a lobster 
for not seeking a softer job if he can con- 
ceive of one. 

Those were happy days in the foundry, be- 
cause I had not then learned to loathe the 
perverted genius who invented work and 
forgot to take out a patent on it. Being an 


enthusiastic kid, I carried bags of sand 


home and molded things, mostly lead nick- 
els, in the cool of the evening. Ambition 
stirred me, too, for 1 hoped to some day be- 
come a foreman and sit for hours on a nall 
keg, thereby staggering common workmen 
with the belief that | knew so much about 
the trade it made me tired to carry it around. 

That dream was only a pipe, but my name 
uppeared in the directories of several large 
cities, linked with the words “Iron Molder” 
in smaller type and the street numbers of 
fierce boarding-houses, so that I am not ut- 
terly unknown to fame after all. 

While the majority of molders are steady 
men with large families and other minor 
troubles, a hobo mechanic now and then fell 
off a passing freight train and asked for 
a job. This struck me as the ideal existence 
—traveling about the world with a Union 
ecard, unhampered by care or baggage, in 
search of a fresh sand heap; for like the 
tramp printer the wandering sand artist car- 
ries nothing but his hands and his trade. 
The shop supplies the rest. One white-haired 
ruin. who lingered for a grub stake in the 
factory where I served my sentence, had 
wrestled with a touch of the jim-jams in 
most of the manufacturing towns of note 
on the map, and had not vet wound up his 
itinerary. To me he was a regular Chris- 
topher Columbus of a molder, a man to em- 
ulate in all save the flowing bowl specialty. 

At the expiration of the three years, 
geared up to 104 with the handlebars down 
I scorched hopefully forth with my trade 
and a 90 cent valise to make a few lasting 








scurs on some portion of the universe. They 
with all 


ginger at the start. 


tell me its that way young fellows 


Anyhow, 


Omaha saw me tirst and it was there I 


glowed With the ross blush of the lobster in 


a blizzardy winter season. My first play on 


finding a job was to pick out a preceptor—a 


sedate and finished mechanic of mature 


years, Whose style a youngster might 
had 
ehough even at that date to know that as yet 
baked, 


Champion 


copy 


and thus become perfect; for | 


SeLSe 
i Wis only healt 
Wa bil’ Liidil 


My, Spruce, all-around sund 


l ] leu t . 
pounder of the Omaha Foundry and Machine 


he inan who made the large fly 
Wheels and dry sand cylinders, tilled the bill 
hotion. A tall, 
Mir. Spruce, with a chest like the 


trunk lid lle 


Vien be sat ita 


io \ Wobbly genius was 


inside of 


Hu Open 


Was so thih, too, that 


Chali with 


his legs CLTOSSE cl 


We soles Of both feet touched the tioor. 


\ reruns . , 
HLo . These pollts did not occur to me 


1eN Cote Hoating back ill retro 


spection and make me smile, after 


‘Tse l 


nonths TL was a 


know of, 


second edition of 


older in everything relat 


Ins to mechanical grace, style and execu 


lion Anything he did | did. and felt 


oulant go wrong. Mr. Spruce 


that I 


saw that he 


bhatt SCOT i touch-down back of eonl wit! 


a lobste ind that knowledge pleased him, 
I know, for he hypnotized me with tales 
dbout an engine bedplate he once cast in 
Sacramento that) weighed sixty-four tons. 


Helpers hoisted him in and out of) the 


motd With a derrick for a couple of weeks, 
he sald, and when the plate was cast they 
had to t yr the s] i ‘ae 
had 1 ear the shop down to get it outside. 


’ “a? ; ] 1. ; ; 
Phat job placed him in the front rank of the 


per chiss, and T begged him for his photo 


graph. What Henry Irving is to the stage 
butler this master molder was to me. and I 
fairly worshiped the sand he shoveled 


One evening, after work, Mr. Spruce, be 
Ing a fatherly man with a good heart and 
kindly impulses, asked me to his home = to 


supper \s we left the shop. on the out 


he town, an inbound freight 


We climbed To 


train 
bled alone. the top and 
rode half a mile or so to the place where 


Mr. Spruce got off. Instead of climbing down 


he iron ladder and swinging to the ground, 
ifter e fashion of S35 per month brake 
men, he moved that we spring to the roof of 
i lonely boxear standing on a parallel track 
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nnd descend at leisure. IT said all right, and 
he led the way. 
Anybody but a lobster in the can knows 


that a brisk run on leaping from a moving 
Inaintain a dignified 


the ¢luteh of a 


train is necessary to 


equilibrium, but To was in 


miuaster mind. Two seconds after my all 
wise preceptor hit the roof of the stationary 
car he was due at the jumping-off place, at 
the other end, going full speed. He arrived 
so did 1, 


The fall on the frozen ties below tel 


on schedule time, and one lap be 


vind. 
Mir. Spruce’s spinal column, and | 


t scoped 


broke my own nnd three of bis ribs 


nose 
henging down on top of him. 

hus did an iconoclastic boxcar, painted 
idol. = Mi 


Spruce went to the hospital, and when my) 


shatter my. first and only 


red, 


that | could see around 


hose subsided so 


| pulled my freight for the warm belt in 


Dixie. We never met again. Since then | 
mive traveled with more or less comfort on 
he inside, outside and underneath boxcars 
in many states and territories. This men 


on is made, ere 


Hot as a proud boast, but 


Ilvias part of a mottled career. 


On all these pilgrimages and during 


alts betweeu, there shone a warhihe VIsiol 


of that tinishing spurt on the car root 1 


Omaha: and now, in figuring the dope, TE hol 


hat any boy with horse sense and his tires 


pumped up can get somewhere Without the 


nid of a pacemaker.—Charles Dryden in Sa 


Francisco Examiner. 


The Year in Iron and Steel. 


It is a difficult matter to attempt to chron 


icle the doings which make the year TN) 


pass into history as the most important on 


which the American iron trade has seen 


Phere is the more reason to make the at 


however, because the whole trade has 


been so that there is but a confused 


Duss 


Which unde 


remembrance of many events 


rdinary circumstances would leave an in 


delible 


The year 


impression. 


been remarkable chietly fo 


his 


the wonderful advance in and thie 


prices 


uking tonnage. It has been iI 


record bre 


portant because it is the first year of th 


new iron and steel consolidations, and som 


‘hing has been learned of their methods 


their prospects of success, though as 


and 


to the latter the developments would hav 


been more valuable in a normal year than if 


the one we have had. 








i) 


ever that 
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The year IN) opened with every prospect 
ft its proving the best the irom trade had 
een for a long time. The last month of 
SOS lad seen the strongest and most active 
uarket ever noted in December. Prices had 
idynanced during the month, and were de 


dedly high as compared with the aver 


ee for ISS. There had been an unusual 
uving movement during the closing months 
f the 


year, and there was no doubt what 


the early part of 1S99 would be 
ery prosperous for the whole trade, But 
e prices at which the year opened, 810.50 
alley, for Bessemer pig, and 816.50 for bil 
ets, for instance, were regarded as very 
igh, and the conservative element in the 
trade feared that when the lower priced mia 
rial which had been contracted for was 
onsumed, there would be difficulty in con 
nuing sales at such a level, so that there 
vere grave doubts expressed as to the future, 
and every effort was made to hold prices 
lowh, it being well understood that the ulti 
nate effects of a short boom would be vers 
Indestrable., But the efforts of manufacturers 
» hold prices down only resulted in their be 
loaded with orders, and in most cases 
e tonhage taken on was greater than could 
« filled in the time called for. Thus there 
Vas ao steady advance until the latter part 
the year, buyers forcing prices up on them 
selves, although there were not wanting 
redictions at any time that the high point 
ad been renched 
The great rise in prices was due to two 
facets: the very large actual consumption of 
iterial and the fear of buyers which led 


them to buy beyond their actual require 


nents. The culmination of the movement 


vas reached when such heavy premiums 


vere required TO secure prompt or enariv de 


ivery, and the highest prices of the year 
vere those Which were exncted only in spe 
inl cases where very quick shipment was 


equired in a market bare of stocks. rhe 
ulmination of the high prices was in the tat 
ter part of September and the early part of 
Oetober, and these special prices were for 
Probably of the 


streneth to the market at this period was due 


quick delivery. much 


) the necessity of getting odd lots of finished 
paterial for use before the bad weather would 
put a stop to many kinds of out-door work. 
From that time on prices began to decline by 
required for 


he removal of the premium 


quick delivery. The recession of prices Up to 


l 


1 


he end of the vear was largely of this na 


ure. since there is litthe doubt that if even 


in September and October buyer and seller 


1 
i 


mt substantiaals 


Which were being paid for the 


intel desired to get together on business for 


HOO contracts could nave been entered into 


lower prices than those 
kind of bus 
hess Which was actually being done. 

Pie following table shows the current mar 


set prices for moderately prompt delivery at 


he beginning of the year and at the end of 


ach quarter: 


i M J os 3S zt D os 
S16 >» S14 » 8 it Ss Se sve4ou 

N 2 1 
| rh 1 m0 > ie 7 9 ” 0 oer a 

(yy 

’ TD 14 ( 7 OM) 1 1M ~1 OO 
S lt a aD ‘ ‘ yun » tho 
S 1. ( ~ iM 2 ( pe 
i, 2.00 2.40 2. SD > hy 
No. 2S 1M) > ae iD ? 
10 x in x S x “Ts 2 4:4 S46 


Galvanized sheets opened the year at Se 
and 10 per cent off: March 2, 7 per cent: 
June 2S. 70 and 10> per cent; September 27, 


TO, 10 and 2s per cent; December 27. 15 


and 1 per cent, 


It would be a mistake to suppose that the 


average price of the tonnage which went out 


this vear was anything like the average 
tnarket tigures quoted during the vear, This 
was far from being the case. When the vear 
pened there was a very geod tonnage on 
len quoted, al 


~orices lower than t 


hooks at j 


iough such prices were the lowest during 
the vear. A very large rail tonnage had been 
hooked at very low prices, and this helped 
to furnish a very good foundation, added to 


Whieh were large purchases of billets and 


other forms of material The greatest selling 


of the vear was in the early 


months, when 
innnufacturers were selling freely, with the 
Their 


mMennt, and no one could 


dea of keeping prices within bounds. 
efforts were well 
mve been ON) ee ted to Toreses What actually 


iippened but events have showed that it 


would have been much better if they had 
advanced prices at once and tried to check 
buying. As it was, there was money enough 
nh transactions for nearly all lines, but) there 
were still a good many who suffered more 
from the advance in their raw materials than 


they gained from the advance in their prod 


ucts. There were many such cases in the 
foundry trade. Fhose who covered early. 
however, had a good year Pin and Perne: 








Changes in the Craig-Reynolds 
Foundry Co. 

Craig-Reynolds Foundry 

Ohio, manufacturers of 


Company, 
Triumph 


The 
Dayton, 
hot water and steam heaters and Triumph 
disposed of 


Reading 


acetylene gas machines, have 
their plant and business to the 
Stove Works, Orr-Painter & Co., 
Pa. This deal has been pending for a num- 


Reading. 
ber of months, and the formal transfer of 
the business will be made January 1, 1900. 
The Craig-Reynolds Company 
was organized in 1892 by Zenas A. Craig and 
a Ns 
officials and managers of the business since 


Foundry 
Reynolds, who have been the active 
that time. The present plant covers some 
five acres, and is equipped with commodious 
brick buildings, with modern equipments 
and machinery throughout, and employs up- 
ward of 300 mechanies. 

The Reading Stove Works, Orr-Painter & 
Co., Reading, Pa., have been in active bust- 
ness for some forty years past, and have 
large foundries at Reading, Pa., with branch 
warehouses at New York, Boston, Philadel 
phia and Chicago, from which their product 
is distributed, while their export trade has 
developed to a considerable extent. For 
some time past they have realized the desir- 
ability of handling their western trade from 
a nearer point than Reading, and negotia 
tions were commenced which resulted in sat- 
isfactory conclusions, and the purchase was 
agreed upon. 

The Reading Stove Works, Orr-Painter & 
Co., in connection with the handling of the 
present business of this company, will build 
all the stoves and ranges required for thei 
western trade at this point, and they will 
erect suitable buildings for that purpose, in 
cluding a brick foundry building 80x210 feet 
in size, with a cupola capacity of 40 tons; a 
nickeling and polishing building 20x40 feet, 
a warehouse 50x200 feet, and a brick power 
building, with engine and boiler sufficient in 
size to operate the entire plant. It is ex- 
pected to have these buildings completed 
and in operation by January 15, and this, in 
addition to the present capacity, will enable 
them to work 450 employes to good advant- 
age and handle a very large output. 

The Reading Stove Works, Orr-Painter & 
Co., will devote both the Reading and Day 
ton plants to the production of Triumph 
warm-air furnaces, Triumph hot water and 
steam boilers, both round and sectional; the 


Sunshine stoves and ranges, and the Torrid 
Sunshine warm-air furnace. All of these 
products are well known to the trade, and 
facilities and 
will 

volume of 


the inereased advantages 


Which this combination produce will 


enable a large business to be 
promptly and satisfactorily handled, and a 
furnaces, stoves and boilers 


branch 


large stock of 
will be carried at all the ware 
houses, so that the trade can depend upon 
prompt deliveries, and the utmost dispatch 
in taking care of their requirements. 

Both Mr. Craig and Mr. Reynolds will re 
main with the Reading Stove Works, Orr 
Painter & 
Dayton plant, so that all old customers of 


Co., as active managers of the 


the Craig-Reynolds Foundry Company will 
meet With the same treatment, and all busi 
ness will be handled with the same care as 
hertofore. 

soth the Reading and the Dayton plants 
will be kept running to their fullest capacity 
that ample 
stock will be provided for fall requirements. 


from the 1st of January, so 


Consolidation of Sanitary Enameled Ware 
Manufacturers. 

The consolidation of the porcelain enamel- 

ing interests, which was effected recently at 


Pittsburg, under the name of the Standard 


Sanitary Enamel Mfg. Co., it) is) under 
stood embraces all) the plants — that 
Inake enameled ware, such as beth 
tubs. wash stands and = general laundry 


and bathroom equipments in the natural gas 
fields of the entire country. There is one 
large manufacturer still using the old coke 
system in his plant, and the promoters of the 
scheme thought this concern so little a fae- 
that a 
Was not 


tor in the business representative 


from the concern even invited to 
participate in the deliberations of the pro 
The 
about through the efforts of Francis J. Tor 
rance, of the Standard Mfg. Co.. Pittsburg. 
Pa.: 3. 2b. New 
Brighton, Pa.; Theo. Ahrens, Jr.. of the Ah 
rens & Ott Mfg. Company, Louisville. Ky.. 
and a representative from the L. Wolff Mfg. 
Company, The 
been in constant session since the middle of 


moters. consolidation was brought 


Dawes, of Dawes & Myler, 


Chicago. committee have 
October, visiting and appraising the various 
plants to be included in the consolidation. 
and having 
the apportionment ef the stock 


their) labors been completed 


was made 


and the deal consummated. 





he 
ke 


he 


ve 
to 


Ws 
mn, 
edd 


de 
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It will take effect on January 1, 1900, when 
the new concern will take possession of the 
several plants acquired. It is understooe that 
it is not to be a speculative consolidation, 
but is to be maintained for the manufacture 
and sale of enameled goods alone. It is ex- 
pected that the new concern will be able to 
market their wares at a considerably lower 
cost than has heretofore been the case. In- 
stead of having three or four manufacturers 
competing in the same territory there will 
be one agent who will sell the wares of the 
various plants, and all the consumer or job- 
ber will be able to do will be to make his 
selection of the goods of a similar grade and 
design and the order will be executed at the 
same price, regardless of the location of the 
plant from which the goods are to come. It 
is the intention of the promoters to retain 
all the stock of the new concern and none of 
it will be offered for sale in the open market 
or outside of the various manufacturers in- 
terested. 

It is alleged that the advance in the price 
of enameled goods during the past year has 
not been commensurate with the increasing 
cost of raw material and labor and one of 
the first effects of the consolidation will be 
an advance in the prices of all goods to a 
much higher level than is now obtaining. 

The following plants will be included in 
the new concern either by consolidation or 
purchase: 

The Standard Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ahrens & Ott Mfg. Company, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Dawes & Myler, New Brighton, Pa, 

McVay & Walker, Braddock, Pa. 

A. Weiskettel & Son, Baltimore, Md. 

R. M. Wilson Mfg. Company, Rome, N. Y. 

Buick & Sherwood Mfg. Company, Detroit, 
Mich, 


Sanitary Mfg. & Enameling Company, 


Muncie, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Enamel Bathtub Com 
pany, Elsworth, Pa. 


Cribben & Sexton Company, Chicago. 


Stuart & Peterson Company, Burlington, 


N. J. 


Jacob Vollrath Mfg. Company, Sheboygan, 


Wis. 


Jones Hollow Ware Company, Baltimore, 


Md. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Company, Chicago. 


Some Pointers on Brass [lixtures. 


BY ¢: A. BD. 

In reply to Mr. Wagner's inquiry, would 
say that practically the best advice to give 
is: “Try, try again,” taking it for granted 
that he uses tine Albany or Ohio sand (or 
any other sand equally as good). As for 
facing and parting, I tind pure charcoal as 
good an article for the purpose as I have 
been able to obtain. 

Mr. Wagner undoubtedly understands 
that certain kinds of brass do not run as 
well and sharp as others: for instance, brass 
containing a high percentage of zine and 
a small amount, of lead will not run as well 
as the brass without the lead; and if cast- 
ings are intended for ornamental purposes, 
with little or no machine work on them, the 
brass containing a high percentage of zine 
casts sharper and runs' better than the 
brass with a lower percentage of zine, taking 
care that it is not poured at too high tem- 
perature, or the metal will jump out of the 
molds. 

Adding aluminum to brass will make it 
run as sharp as in baked or dry mold, but 
aluminum brass is not practical for all pur- 
poses, as it has a tendency to crack or 
shrink; but with a little practice in gating 
and pouring, ornamental castings can be 
made in it that are clear and sharp. 


Deaths. 

J. S. Cunningham, the pioneer foundry- 
man of Irwin, Pa., died Dee. 18, aged 77. 

Krank M, Avery, vice-president of the 
Chicago Brass Co., Chicago, died on Dee, 12 
of acute gastritis. 

James McQueeney, formerly president of 
the Nashua (N. H.) Co-Operative Foundry 
Co., died in that city recently. 

James S. Weldon, for a number of years 
manager of the Lewiston (Pa.) Foundry 
and Machine shops, died recently. 

James H. Dunn, for a number of years 
foreman of Bartlett. Hayward «& Co.'s 
foundry at Baltimore, Md., died Dee. 18, 
aged OO. 

Capt. Leon Haubtman died in New Or- 
leans, La., Dee. 15, aged 55. He was a na- 
tive of Alsace, and came to this country 
when 21 years of age. He rose from me- 


chanic to foreman, and finally became the 
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head of the Works, 


subsequently of the firm of Haubtman 


Edwards Machinery 


« Loeb, 


Fires. 


foundry Co., Milwaukee, 


Greenslade 


Dec, ZO. Small loss. 


Favetteville (Ark.) Lron Works. destroyed 


Dee, 17. Plant will be rebuilt. 


Newport) Lron and Brass Foundry Co.s 


Newport, 


pli i ry 6cburned Dec. 2 
plant at IK) 

(i. Rebmann & CHO.; Philadelphia, Dec, BO. 
Ldstage estimated between S200 nnd M3. 


(Wd, 
Architectural Lron 
Nominal 


Springtield (Ohio) 


Works had a small blaze Dec, 20. 
damage 


from water, 


Mire badly damaged the works of — the 
Palmer 


Cleveland, © 


& De Moov Foundry Company al 


estimated at about 


Loss 


$10,000, fully covered by insurance, 


Foundry at Evansville. 
Holtz, 
Dec. 15. 
mated loss on buildings and patterns, SH.000, 
Hard 


Was pal 


The Mechanics’ 


lnd., owned by Ferdinand was se 


verely damaged by tire listi 


factory of the Chicago 


North Chicago 


The large 


ware Foundry at 


tinlly destroyed by tire a short time ago 


The loss is estimated at 85.000.) The burn 


ed portions will be rebuilt, and an addition, 


a brick office structure and oa japanning 


rool Will be erected, 


Among the Foundries. 


M. Hanna is erecting a foundry at Earl 


ington, Ky, 


Phe Centerville (lowa) Foundry has been 


purchased bv Joseph (708s, 
The Fox Copper & Bronze Mtg. Co. las 
been launched at Pittsburg, Pa. 


Smith, Wallace & building a 


\Inass. 


Bontas are 
Stoneham, 


Stove & 


riaiss foundry, at 
The Pittsburg Range Co, is ex 
its plant at Sharpsburg, Pa. 


Mtg. Co. has 


tending 

Phe Tlouser Bros. Brass 
een Louisville, Ky, 
York, #4.. 


foundry. 


heorporated at 
S. Morgan Smith. of TH PIRte 
turing turbines, will erect a 
Phe Monessen (Pa. Foundry is being en 


larged and will have double its present ca 


LCTtY 


Phe Capital City Foundry was recently 


‘Meorporated to do business at Indianapotis. 


Tnadiana, 


The Oberlin, IWwan., Machine 


Shops will soon be put in operation by J. af. 


Foundry & 


Sears, 
Ly os 

City Car & 

City, ALO. 


Gvittn las purchased the Kansas 


Foundry Cows plant at Kansas 
Morren & Calderwood, of Danbury, Cont, 
have sold their plant to the Turner Machine 
Co. of that city. 
(Mo.) 
incorporated by J. Hi. 


The Joplin Foundry Co. has been 
Melkwenna and others 
With 


The J. EH. 
Vernon, 


a capital of 330,000, 


Wagner Co. has been inco! 


porated at Ind., to eonduct a fou 
dry and machine shop. 

The Unique Furnace Co, of Columbus 
Ohio, has changed its name to the Rayburn 
Furnace & Foundry Co, 

The Chattanooga Pipe & Foundry Co. thas 
begun work on a plant for the manufacture 
of soil Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The 
New 


a capital of S1O.Q00, $3,000 paid in, 


pipe, at 


Oxford Brass Foundry Company ot 


Ilaven, Conn., has been organized with 


The Schuylkill Tron & Steel Company are 
erecting a Thirtieth 
Philadelphia. 
Milling 
Will hereafter be 
Milling Machine 
Works & Dry Dock 

assigned. H. A 


foundry at street and 


Gray's Ferry avenue, 
Phe Brainerd 
Park, 


ws the Beeker-Brainerd 


Machine Co... oft 


‘ 
MASS... know) 


Lyale 


The Columbian Tron 


Co.. of Baltimore, has 
receiver, 

Belle City Mal 
Wis... has 


from STO.Q00) to ST25.000, 


Parr has been appointed 


The capital stock of the 

leable 

been 
Beall 


foundry at 


Iron Company, Racine, 
increased 
have purchased the  Pinasa 
Alton Ih. 
Garstang, the consideration being S13.500, 


Henry H. Walker las build a 


foundry, 6Ox 100 QO4-O10 


Bros, 


owned Ly Richard 


begun to 


LWO-STOVS feet, at 


South Rockwell street, Chieago. It is to 


cost SO.000 
The John A. Hayes Foundry Co... of Lyin 
Miass.. has been incorporated under the lacs 


of Maine. This concern succeeds the Union 


Iron Works of Lynn, Mass. 
Reports state that the Snead & Co, Tron 


Works of Louisville, Ky.. after more than 


half a century's existence in that city, will 


he moved to Jersey City to obtain bette 
facilities, 


I’. Weihl have 


Chickamauga 


Watkins and IF. 


Chester FE. 
purchased the plant of the 


Foundry & Machine Company, near Chatta 
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nooga, Tenn., for $10,000. They will double 
the size of the plant and operate it. 

A. E. Stevens will erect a foundry at 
Leeds, lowa, a suburb of Sioux City. The 
foundry will turn out stoves, lawn furni 
ture, iron fences and brass work, and will 
give employment to about 25 men the yviar 
round, 

The Athens (Ga.) Foundry & Machine 
Shops, which have been idle for two years, 
were recently purchased by Capt. James 
White. For many vears this was the most 
valuable property in Northeast Georgia, and 
the probability is that the foundry will soon 
he again in operation. 

The Columbia Tron & Steel Foundry Com 
pany, Pittsburg, will shortly be chartered 
by ¢. €. Lee, C. W. Robb, George P. Loomis, 
W. R. Brown and S. MeCrum. The com 
pany has secured a tract of land between 
s4th and 55th streets, Pittsburg, and will 
erect a plant for the manufacture of iron 
and steel castings. 

The Duquesne Steel Foundry Co. has 
heen incorporated by Thomas Rodd, chief 
engineer of the Pennsylvania Company: FE. 
Kneeland, of the Frank-Kneeland Machine 
Company; W. A. Herron and A. W. Herron, 
of William A. Herron & Sons, and T. H. 
Bakewell. <A site has been secured at Cora- 
opolis, a suburb of Pittsburg. 

The Union Foundry Works, Seventy-sixth 
street and Greenwood avenue, Chicago, are 
making extensive alterations and additions 
to their large works. They are installing 
a new S4-inch Colliau  eupola, which will 
have a capacity of forty tons a day. They 
are building a charging room which will be 
entirely fire-proof. and are adding new ma- 
chinery, which will make the plant entirely 
modern. They report the passing year one 

The Wolff & Zwicker Company, Portland, 
Ore.. are making active preparations — for 
the manufacture on a large scale of mining 
machinery of all kinds. ‘The firm will make 
stamp mills, ears, coneentrators and all 
kinds of chemical apparatus. Should the 
plan prove to be successful, the Wolff & 
Zwicker Company will build additions to 
their plant. In fact, this is being done to 
a certain extent, the old machinery being 
replaced by new and improved implements. 

Rumors are circulating to the effect that 
» new consolidation, to be known as the 
International Car Wheel Co., will shortly 


he effected by the absorption of the New 
York Car Wheels Works, the Philadelphia 
Car Wheel Co., the Pittsburg Car Wheel 
Co., the Boston Car Wheel Co., including 
the Swett Car Wheel and Foundry Co., of 
(‘helsea, Mass., Ramapo Wheel & Foundry 
Co., Join McDougall & Co., Montreal, Mon 
treal Car Wheel Co., Hamilton Ont.) Wheet 
& Foundry Co. and the St. Thomas (Ont.) 
Car Wheel Co. The proposed capital stock 
in S15.000,000, 

The Mahoning Foundry & Machine Com 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, has been incor 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000, by 
Geo. M. McKelvey, L. E. Cochran, Frank 
D. Runser and Mason Evans. The new 
concern will engage in the manufacture of 
iron and steel Castings in various forms, 
and will take over the present business in 
terests of the Mahoning Foundry & Machine 
Company, whose plant is located at 23-25 
North Watt street. in) Youngstown. The 
following officers have been elected: Frank 
I). Runser, president: Mason Evans. vice 
president, and Fred G. Evans, secretary and 
treasurer, 

The consolidation of the Soo Iron Works, 
of Sioux City, Ta., and the Norfolk (Neb.) 
Foundry & Manufacturing Co. was effected 
recently. The consolidated company will be 
known as the Sioux City Foundry & Manu- 
facturing Co. and will continue the opera- 
tion of the Norfolk plant. E. A. Bullock will 
be president of the new company and Milton 
Perry Smith, of Sioux City, secretary-treas- 
urer. It is expected to enlarge the plant of 
the Soo Iron Works and to make a specialty 
of manufacturing the Norfolk “warm air’ 
furnace. Work will be commenced on the 
enlargement of the Sioux City plant just as 
soon 4s some large contracts on hand are fin- 
ished. 

The Stockham Manufacturing Company, 
Forty-sixth street and Grand avenue, Chi- 
cago, have about completed the erection of 
the new additions to their plant. The new 
foundry is 100x300 feet and the new finish 
ing room is 160x180 feet. The plant) has 
been entirely remodeled and equipped with 
the most modern machinery. The capacity 
of this has been increased to 30 tons a day. 
\ll machinery is operated by electric power. 
The works have ample railway accommo 
dations. The Belt Line, Northwestern &« 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul bound them 








91? 


castings will 


Malleable 


the features of their 


on three sides. iron 


he one of 


output. The 


capital stock has been increased from S100, 


GOO to S2O00.000. W. J. Smith has been 
elected treasurer of the new company. Thi 
plant will be ready about Jan. 15. 


\llen R. Rea, for 24 years connected with 


the W. FL. & John Barnes Company, of 
Rockford, TL, has resigned to aecept the 
nost of secretary of the B. F. Barnes Com 
pany a new concern whose officers are: B. 
I’. Barnes, president; William Nelson, vice 
president: Allen R. Rea, secretary, and 
Samuel TT. Reek, treasurer, The B. F. 


Company are making rapid head 


Barnes 


wavy with their buildings. The stone work 
is done and the bricklayers are now hust 
ling The company will have complete 


foundry and machine shop equipment. Their 
fool capacity on the start will he hetween 

and 40 The company will 
4 full line of drills and lathes. Tt 
fs expected that the start will he made on 
heb. 1. The plant of the company will have 
in ideal 
south of 


men. man 


facture 


hank 

The 
ewiteh 
Edison 


five 


on the river 
paper mill 
putting in a 
foot The 
power, a 
The 
The 


location. Tt is 


the property. 


ivst 
"Hinois 
which will } 


Central are 
long 
the 


1S) 


Company will furnish 


vear contract having been closed. first 
will be four 


g50.000. 


installation motors. eap- 


ital stock is 





Trade Publications. 

A second edition of the lecture hy Walter 
PR. Snow on “The Influence of Mechanical 
Draft Tpon the Tltimate Efficiency of Steam 
just issued hy the B. F. 
of Boston, Mass.. by 


pies will he sent upon anplication. 


heen 


Poijlers.” has 


Sturtevant Co. whom 


The Ottumwa Tron Works. Ottumwa, 
Towa. have issued their 19090 Annual Ma 
chinerv Catalogue, illustrating and deseribing 
very eompletely their line of hoisting. han 


ing and prospecting engines and mining ma 


chinerv. This eatalogue is unique in design 


contains 48 handsomely illustrated 


rnd 


pages, is 


contains a special article in the haulage 


of coal by wire rope Copies may he had 
upon applieation. 

The Garden Citv Sand Co... Chieago. have 
issued a ecntalogue of Fire Brick. Fire Clay 


Molding Sand and other materials, which 


hesides describing this firm’s product also 


contains a lot of useful information. Copies 


may be had upon request. 
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The Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y., are 


nailing a brochure to the trade describing 
the Buffalo Down Draft Forges, including 
a2 number of new types brought out to meet 


special requirements. 

The Standard 
New 
logue “D” to 


Tool 
York, are mailing their cata 


Pheumatic Co. of Ch 
cago and 
interested in 


those Preulmatl 


appliances. 


A German Brass Furnace. 
In our December issue we published an 
llustrated German brass 
Robert Wagner. 
has called to 
he fact that this form of oscillating furnace 
the TPiat 


having 


description of a 


furnace contributed by 


Since then our attention been 


is known as furnace, a United 


States patent been granted thereon 


in 1892. This is owned exelusively by the 


\jax Metal Company, of Philadelphia, who 


advise us that they have, since that time. 


taken out additional patents on improve 


United 
we understand this company also con 
sale of 


ments made by them sesides the 
States 
rols the 


this furnace for Canada, 


The W. A. Tones Foundry & Machine Co.. 
75 to DY S. Jefferson St.. Chicago. manufae 


turers of all elasses of transmission 
mnliances, have just bought the plant of the 
old Chieago Steel Co.. located at the inter 
of North and The Chieago & 
Northwestern R. R. Co.’s tracks. This tract 
and one-half acres of 
having a railroad frontage of 582 feet 
apd a frontage of 240 feet on North ave. Tt 
contains several substantial brick huildines 
which will he remodeled to the com 
hany’s requirements for their particular lire 
Mr. Jones that for the third 
time in nine years since they started, they 


power 


coetion ave. 


ahout 


oOmMprises 


land 


one 


suit 
informs us 


nave outgrown their quarters, and that they 
now intend to operate their new acquisition 


in connection with their present location 
Where they now have a frontage of 72x150 
feet in depth, oceupying two floors. 


AS soon 
is they ean get themselves in shape, they 
intend to add to their present business, the 

inufacture of machine the 
pulleys and transmission 


a minimum cost. this machinery 


tools for pro 


duction of rope 
sheaves at : 
wpplying to beth foundry and machine shoj:. 
They are at present building 
capacity of 54 inehes, whieh 
re entirely different to anything heretofore 
They inform us that 
hey are in for an eight, ten or 
foot boring and turning mill. 


Two pulleys 


lnthes with | 
put upon the market 


the market 





ine 
lind 
hey 
hey 
fon 
ion 
150 
oon 
hey 
the 
pro 
sion 
lens 
LO} 
ley 
Vieh 
fore 
hat 
1 or 
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Light Castings for Furniture Trimmings. 

Replying to a question as to who are the 
manufacturers of these articles the Grand 
Rapids Brass Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
advise us that this work is in their line and 
one of which they make a specialty. 

Hl. D. Phelps of Ansonia, Conn., also an 
nounces that he is prepared to make cast 


ings of this kind. 


The Republic Tron & Steel Compauy has 
appointed Rogers, Brown & Co. exclusive 
agents for the sale of the product of the 
Pioneer (Ala). furnaces, excepting for New 
York and vicinity, 

The Pioneer brand is well known through 
out the entire country and has an unsul 
passed record for quality and uniformity of 
erading. It is very popular among custom 


ers desiring a strong Southern coke iron. 


Standardized Driilings. 

The American Foundrymen’s Association's 
Committee on Standardized Drillings desire 
to report that there are how nearly one lun 
dred and fifty Laboratories using its stand 
ards, As some of these use more of on 
ample than another, the committee desire to 
notify all who have purchased complete sets 
of three or four bottles, that they can now 
obtain separate bottles of samples, AL BL © 
and DD for $2.00 each. There are quite a few 
laboratories that have not yet adopted these 
standards, and those who are interested in 
bringing about a greater uniformity of an 
alyses, which these standards are helping to 
(lo, Will please address any member of the 
following committee: 

THOS. D. WEST, 
Chairmen, Sharpsville, Pa. 
DR. R. MOLDENKE, 
Penna. Malleable Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
JAMES SCOT 
Lucey Furnace, Pittsburg, Pa. 
r. W. GATES, 
Gates Lron Works, Chicago, Il 
ED. H. PUTNAM, 
Moline Plow Co., Moline, TI. 


A curious result of the tremendous ad 
vance in the price of steel rails is to be seen 
in the sale of old rails at above the cost ot 
new ones. The Pennsylvania company con 
tracted some time ago for a lot of steel rails 
ut SIS a ton. It is receiving the rails now 
and selling the old ones removed as worn 


out at S25 a ton. 


Consumption of Copper. 

The consumption of copper in the United 
States is increasing rapidly. The copper pro 
duction in this country for ten months in 
ISO was 215.201 gross tons, as compared 
With 195,40 tons for the corresponding per 
iod last year. Exports during that period 
Were S7,212 tons, as against 104,652 tons for 
the first ten months of ISHS. The apparent 
home consumption for the ten months was, 
therefore, T7080 tons, as compared with 
H1L2SS tons in IS9S, an increase of 40° per 
cent, 


A Mechanic’s Job. 

The mechanies of the American Pipe and 
Foundry Company at Bessemer are out on 
a strike, the cause of which, is understood 
to be, that the company put cheap men to 
trimming pipe after they came from the 
mold, the work heretofore done by the me 
chanics themselves. The meehanices, it is 
said, made a demand that whoever trimmed 
the pipes should get mechanics’ wages. The 
company refused and the strike followed. 
Only a small number of the men are af 
fected, rhe strike of the negro employes 
at the same plant is still on. Meanwhile 


the company is running on about three 


fourths of its normal output 


(Ala. Advertiser, 


Montgomery 


A Slight Accident. 

\ slight accident occurred Saturday even 
ing Which demolished the mold at the foun 
dry for a large casting. Just as the molten 
ron was being poured in there was a sound 


like an explosion, and the air was filled with 


spnd and iron. No one was injured. -Leny 


enworth (Nansas) Times 


Atlantic, Towa, is in need of a foundry. 
Information will be furnished by the Com 


mercial Association of that city. 


Size of Snap Flasks. 


i would like to nseertain what is the larg 


I snap flask fe bene work in gen 
o Thave been told that a flask 147% 
1G” represented the avernge., but would like 
0 ir from other portions the country. 


composition for 


WILLIAM McDONALD 
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NOTICE! 

Advertisements in this column, 30 cents a line for 
each insertion About seven words make a line. The 
Cash and Copy should be sent to reach us not later 
than the 20th to insure publication. 

Answers addressed to our care will be forwarded. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS 


whose Nailes appear ou vur subscription list, we will 
Hive one [ree luscruuon under LMis leading Lu Lilose ll Wall 
vf positions, the advertisement lo occupy a space of not 


more than five lines, Adaiuonal space or inserllons must 


be paid for in advance al regular rates. 
WANTED 


ing and 
dry and 


An eight, ten or twelve-foot bol 
turning mill. W. A. Jones Foun 
Meachine Co., Chicago. 

SALE—A No. 2 Blower, almost 
Will be sold cheap for cash. Ap 
Purner Machine Co., Danbury, 


KOR 
hew 


Roots 


ply Lo 
Connh, 
POR SALI 


power, 


One 5 to + ton jib crane, hand 

blue print and price on applica 
uon, JAMES LEFEFEL & CU., Spring 
lield, Ohio. 

BLOWER FOR SALE 
Kiower, in good order. 


One No, 4 Bake 
ln use tour years. 
present cupola. Erie 
Rochester, N.Y. 
WANTED—A man to take charge of tue 
cylinder work in the toundry of a locomo 


ioo sliall ton foul 


ary 150... 


uve building concern. Address “L. W., 
Box 545, care THik FOUNDRY, 

bOR LEASKE—Foundry plant, admirably lo 
cated in Detroit, in excellent repair; ca 
pacity two hundred moulders. Write 


Vhic higan Malleable lron Company, Detroit. 
FOR SALE 

trom bed 

inches, 


Cupola; 84-inch diameter, hight 

plate to top of stack 49 ft. 3 

Kor further particulars address 

City Car & Foundry Company, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

FOR SALE—Second hand. One 63-inch 
Boston blower, 11-inch outlet, good as new. 
One foundry screw ladle, ip 
working order. AMERICAN HOIST &«& 
DERRICK CO., St. Paul, Minn. 

WANTED-—An experienced 


Kansas 


o-ton YOOU 


foreman 


core- 


maker, capable of handling from = thirt) 
to forty men. State age, experience, with 
references and salary expected. Areas 
‘Wilson,’ Box 557, care THE FOUNDRY. 


WAN TE D—Competent foundry foreman, 
vood moral character, some capital, to buy 
interest im medium-sized, well-equipped 


foundry and machine — shop. Address 
“Pennsylvania,” Box 361, care THE 
FOUNDRY, 

WANTED Experienced foundry foreman 
Wishes position where brains are appre 


ated. Is familiar with heavy and light 
work, fitting up special rigging, ete. N 
kx. preferred Address “NX. box 3950, cave 
THE FOUNDRY, 
WANTED—Foundry foreman of experience 


and ability for shop making a specialty of 


Corliss and Slide Valve engines, air com 
pressors, furnace work, heavy and light 
castings. Address “IL.." Box 344, care 
rik FOUNDRY. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent 01 
foreman of stove factory; skilled in the 
operation of every department; 25 years’ 
experience; first-class melter;: 
reliable. Address “Practical,” 
care THE FOUNDRY. 


sober 
Box 


and 


BL, 


WANTED—Position as foundry foreman, 
With ten years’ experience in heavy and 
light work; thoroughly posted in mixing 
iroh and handling large forces of men. 
References furnished. Address “Fore 
man,” Box 356, care THE FOUNDRY. 


WANTED 
or near 


Position as foreman molder, in 
Detroit preterred. Best refer 
ences us to molding, melting and mixing 
brass, bronze and copper castings of any 
and weight from all 
Address “Bronze,” 
FOUNDRY. 


WANTED—By 


class 
ulas. 
THE 


known 
Box 352, 


form 
care 


experienced chemist 
mctailurgist, position with blast 
vrey iron or malleable foundry. 
ty, malleables on scientific 
Graduate of university; 14 years’ prac 
tical Address “Chemist, 
Box FOUNDRY, 


and 
furnace, 
Special 

principles. 


experience. 
joo, care THE 


WANTED 
about 


loreman 
Lorty 


for stove toundry of 
molders, located in one of the 
Want a industrious 
can handle men and make 
vood, smooth stove plate, State age, rel 
crehees and salary expected, to “Admiral,” 
Box 3560, care THE FOUNDRY. 


ccelltircal States, 
mechanic, that 


sober, 


WANTIED—A 


who 


lirst-cluss foundry foreman, 
the handling of Corliss 


ehgibe work and heavy castings of a sim 


understands 


ilar e¢haracter, together with the smail 
work which accompanies same. A good 
position for the right man, Address “Cor 
liss,”’ Box JoS, care THE FOUNDRY. 


With AK ENLARGING our foundry 


plant 
and will shortly 


require the services of a 
large number of Competent molders. We 
invite applications men who are 
skilled in large work made in green and in 
dry Apply by letter, THIE WES’! 
INGHOUSE MACHINE COMPANY, Eas 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


from 


sand. 


WANTED—Malleable furnace man. A 
practical man capable of taking charg: 
of air furnaces in malleable shop. Must 
he competent to keep furnaces in repail 
and run economically. Western 


location 


Address, giving 


experience, age and 

Wages expected, “Western,” Box 359, care 
THE FOUNDRY. 

Wk ARE IN the market for some. stove 


patterns, We 
range, sizes 7 
attachments: 

weight No, 7 
Will want these 
followboarded., 

FOUNDRY CoO., 


wish 
and Ss, 
niso oa 


a neat medium-priced 
With waterback and 
light or medium 
and § cook. Possibly we 
patterns filed. fitted and 
AVONDALE STOVE & 
Avondale, Alabama. 





